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The GIST of IT— 


FRENCH, German, English, Italian pro- 
tests, alf are drawn upon in an indict- 
ment of war by eighteen Americans whose 
presentment is published as Part II of this 
issue of THE Survey . Also pages 631-35. 


S YNTHESIZING the ten foremost plans 

which have been put forth in differ- 
ent countries, Mr. Nasmyth builds on Amer- 
ican spirit and tradition in an organic 
scheme of world organization. A table 
which shows history in the making. Page 
616. The platform of the New National 
Peace Federation. Page 597. 


ME. SCHVAN, on the’ other hand, ‘ques- 


; tions the tendency toward confedera- 
tion and sees in decentralization the hope 
of a stable world order. Page 621. 


BUT. peace hangs on more than‘ politics. 
How two great social conceptions can 

be identified with the Teutons on the one 
side and the Allies on the other, and have 
their roots in.the economic life is brought 
out by Professor Patten. Page. 612. mush 
nt aa 

NOT in native schemes for the produc: 
tion of wealth, but in, those. stratifica; 
tions of society, which result, from. the 
uneven distribution’of wealth, lie the basic 
causes for war, says Mr. Howe. Page 614, 


HOW the business men of the world were 

making beginnings toward eliminating 
the causes of economic friction’ between 
country and country.. Mr. Filene. Page 608: 


PROFESSOR MEAD maintains that soi 

ence and social reform ‘are ‘parts of 4 
tidal internationalism which must ultimately, 
wrest control from militarism and narrow 
nationalism—or’ civilization ‘will’ stop. ea 
604, 


WHILE Miss Balch, recalling ‘ede from. 

the old religious wars came toleration; 
holds aloft the hope that out of this con- 
flict, in which racial elements. are so iny 
wrought, may come a new interplay and. 
flowering out of cultures. Page 611. k 


SING SING clings to life with almost the 
persistence of-war itself. A new state 
administration has actually proposed to 
build itself a monument of antiquity, in 
the form of a new cell block. Page 600. 


CONGRESS and twenty-seven istate legis- 

latures are considering child labor bills. 
Some aré new but most are amendments 
stiffening... present requirements. and keep- 
ing more children in school. A few afe 
reactionary. Page 601. 


FURTHER local measures for making or 
finding work for the unemployed. Page 
600. 


HE United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the California eight-hour law 
for women. 


OTH Houses of Congress have passed 
the compromise seamen’s bill and_ its 
fate now rests with President Wilson. 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION, 1915 
June 21 to July 30 
346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. 


Graduate and undergraduate work in all de- 
partments leading to all academic degrees. 
Letters and Science (including Medicine), 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (includ- 
ing Home Economics). 


TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school 


subjects. Exceptional research facilities, 


NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural 
Extension, College Administration for Women, 
Diagnosis and Training of Atypical Classes, 
Festivals, Fine Arts, Geology and Geography, 
German House, Journalism, Manual Arts, 
Moral Education, Physical Education and 
Play, Rural Sociology, Scientific Photography. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKE. 
SIDE ADVANTAGES. 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law 
(10 weeks), $25. For illustrated bulletin, 


address, 


REGISTRAR, University, Madison, Wisconsin 


Tired Nerves 
a Symptom—NOT a Disease 


“Neurasthenia,” says Dr. John Harvey Kel 
logg, Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, “is @ symptom—not a disease—and 
may be relieved through correct habits of liv- 
ing.” Speaking from the standpoint of nearly 
forty years as Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, where he has had opportun- 
ity to observe, prescribe for and treat thousands 
of cases of nervousness, Doctor Kellogg is rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost authorities of 
the world upon this subject. In his new book, 
“Neurasthenia or Nervous Pxhaustion,” Doctor 
Kellogg describes the different varieties of ner- 
yousness and tells how they may be success- 
fully overcome through the cultivafion of right 
habits of living. If you suffer from exhaus- 
tion—sleeplessness—or any other form of ner- 
vousness, you should read this book and find 
how you may obtain relief from such suffering. 
Doctor Kellogg’s book is neither dry nor tech- 
nical, but couched in terms which anyone may 
understand. Doctor Kellogg has the happy fac- 
wity of making his writings intensely interest- 
ing and most convincing. This new book con- 
tains over 250 pages, printed on fine book paper, 
with numerous full-page illustrations, diet tables 
and instructions as to relaxation, rest, exercise 
and sleep. The regular price of the book in 
hoard covers is $2 but, to put the work within 
easy reach of all, Doctor Kellogg permits an 
edition in library paper covers for only $1 a 
copy. Order today. We send the book prompt- 
ly and fully postpaid upon receipt of remittance. 
You take no risk because, if you are not entirely 
satisfied, the book may be returned for prompt 
refund, Write for it today and find the way 
to relief from nervous weariness and exhaus 
tion, Address—Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 
2603 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


We Belivuve— 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 
fession. 
THAT right living should be the fourth ““R" in 
education. 
THAT health is the business of the individual, ilJ- 
ness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


if you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, ‘The 
Profession of Home-Making,” giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
note,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 


New Waist 


Materials 


new fabrics. 


32 inch, at 35c yd. 
82 in., 50c, 69c, 95c yd. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘l’ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

““Want” advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Departe 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


RELP WANTED 


YOUNG man, with training and experi- 
ence in boys’ work seeks position in boys’ 
home. Place that can be made a life work 
desired. Address 1299 Survey. 


WANTED 


A prominent business man who 
has been devoting a large part of 
his time to constructive public 
work (economic and social), local, 
national and international, wants a 
partner in that work, as it now re- 
quires more of his time than he 
has to give, 

Preference will be given to an 
ambitious man who has done suc- 
cessfully work involving the abil- 
ity to organize and to work effec- 
tively with other men, and who can 
write well and speak well to popu- 
lar audiences. 

A good salary will be paid, and 
other conditions will be made satis- 
factory to the right man. 

The reply should give the fullest 
particulars as to work done, lan- 
guages spoken, etc. All informa- 
tion given will be regarded as con- 
fidential. Address, 


Box 5109 Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
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AGRICULTURAL College graduate, ex- 
perienced farmer, efficient boys’ worker, able 
teacher, organizer and overseer, desires 
institutional agricultural work. Farm or 
estate management acceptable. Liberal 
terms. Address Survey 2090 
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and Shirting 


We are showing upwards of one thousand different designs 
in Our new collection embracing practically all of the 


Madras and Percales, numerous styles, 82 in., 28 yard. 
Madras. Plain or Jacquard effects, 32 in., 85c yd, White and colors, 
Madras, Russian Cords, Jacquard designs, 32 in., 50c yd. 
“Satin Broche” and “Mexicanne Crepe,” the correct fabrics 
for soft shirts, in a wide range of good styles, 32 in., 50c and 65c. 
Imported Cheviots or Oxford. 


Silk and Cotton Madras in-a-complete range of desirable styles, 


Special attention is invited to a new fabric, ‘‘Spunzylk,” which is made 
in England for James McCutcheon & Co.; most appropriate for Ladies’ 
Waists and Dresses, Men’s Shirts and Pajamas, 81 in., $1.25 yd, 

Also Washable Silks, Satin Stripes, Japanese Habutai, ‘*Peau de Crepe,” 
Heavy Crepe de Chine, White and Natural Pongee and Shantungs, Viyella 
Flannel, Silk and Wool Flannel in the most approved weights and colorings, 


Samples of any of the above lines on request, 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Plain colors, fancy stripes, etc., 
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REGISTERED nurse with training and 
experience in pwhblic health desires position 
in institution or as visiting nurse in Jewish 
community. Address 2091, Survey. 


A GENTLEMAN having 15 years’ suc- 
cessful institution experience as Book- 
keeper, Steward and Acting Superintendent 
seeks a position where such experience | 
would be an asset. Knowledge of garden- 
ing and dairy farming. Address 2092 Sur- 
vey. ; 


SECRETARY. Intelligent, well educated 
woinan, now empolyed, desires opportunity 
for greater advancement than present posi- 
tion affords. Posseses executive ability, 
proved by experience, and is exceptional 
able in looking after details. Fair knowl- 
edge of French. Will begin at twenty dol- 
lars a week. Address 2093, SURVEY. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Finely situated 
property at Patchogue, L. I. Plot 169x500 
feet, with large house, 12 rooms, hot and 
cold water with bathrooms and toilet. Late- 
ly used as Summer Home for children. 
Fine grove of oak and pine trees, large 
garden. Property in excellent condition. 


Inquire Box 105, Madison Square Station, 


Nearness 
FOR RENT 


COMFORTABLE, quiet room to rent. 
$10 per month. Hot and cold water, ‘steam- 
heat. House belonging to and adjoining 


Sunnyside Day Nursery. 221 E. 104th St. — 


New York, 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- — 


ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


The Story of the [Mary Fisher Home 

ITS INMATES—Grotesque, comical, pa 
thetic. The saddest case in the White Slave 
Traffic. The Story of the Poe Cott 


Poe Park. Edwin Bjorkman'’s letter to Presi — 


dent Wilson eoncerning American men of letters — 


Shakespeare Press, 114 East 28th’St. $1.25. 
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ONGS FOR THE HULL HOUSE 
QUARTER CENTURY 


On SEPTEMBER 18, 1914, twenty- 
five years had elapsed since Jane 
Addams and Ellen Gates Starr had 

_moved into the “fine old house” at the 
‘corner of Polk and Halsted, which has 
' now become the widely known and well- 
beloved Hull House. In the autumn, 
there was, however, in the minds of 
Miss Addams, the trustees and residents 
of Hull House little desire for anything 
in the nature of a celebration. Bowed 
by the sense of the war tragedy and 
under the shadow of the illness of her 
close friend Mrs. Louise de Koven no 
thought of a jubilation could be enter- 
tained. 

In memory, however, of the years’ 
labor and effort, it was decided to re- 
cord the ending of this quarter-centen- 
nial by publishing five Hull House 
Songs composed by one of the earliest 
residents. They are fully described by 
Miss Addams in the foreword of the 
booklet as follows: 

“On its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
Hull House’ published this group of 
songs composed by Miss Eleanor Smith, 
for many years the director of its Music 
School, considering it a legitimate func- 
tion of the Settlement to phrase in music 
the widespread social compunctions of 
our day. 

“Four of the songs were written at 
various times in response to public ef- 
forts in which the residents of Hull 

_ House were much absorbed—the protec- 
tion of sweat-shop workers, the aboli- 
tion of child labor, the relief of the 
anthracite coal miners during a great 


_ strike, and the movement for grant- 


_ ing votes to women. 


® 


We believe that 
all of the songs in this collection ful- 
fill the highest mission in music, first 
in giving expression to the type of emo- 
tional experience which quickly tends 
to get beyond words, and second in af- 
fording an escape from the unnecessary 
disorder of actual life into the wider re- 


_ gion of the spirit which, under the laws 


- 


: of a great art, may be filled with an 


_ austere beauty and peace. 


_ from the eternal question as to whether - 


“The last song, a prayer to be saved 


in any real sense the world is governed 
Volume XXXIII, No. 23. 


in the interest of righteousness, voices 
the doubt which so inevitably dogs the 
footsteps of all those who venture into 
the jungle of social wretchedness. Be- 
cause old-fashioned songs, with the ex- 
ception of those of religion and patriot- 
ism, chiefly expressed the essentially in- 
dividualistic emotions of love, hope or 
melancholy, it is perhaps all the more 
imperative that socialized emotions 
should also find musical expression, if 
the manifold movements of our con- 
temporaries are to have the inspiration 
and solace they so obviously need.” 

Copies of these songs have been wide- 
ly distributed, but it seemed also fitting 
for old residents and friends to hear 
them together. Consequently, on Sun- 
day evening, February 14, there gath- 
ered at Hull House many who had lived 
and worked there during these wonder- 
years of service and revelation to hear 
students from the Music School sing 
the compositions of their brilliant 
teacher. 


Hull House Songs 


Sketch from the cover of the booklet 
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NEUTRAL NATIONS 


“WHAT CAN a few men and 
women, atop the La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, do to stop the war and bring 
peace to the world?” 

Over and over again this challenge 
arose, now to search the spirit and then 
to restrain the expression of those re- 
sponding to ‘“‘an urgent call in a world 
emergency for nation-wide concerted 
action.” There were over 300 persons 
who registered the localities and the 
constituencies, which for the most part 
they were delegated to represent. They 
came from as far east as Massachusetts 
and as far west as Idaho, Chicago dele- 
gates being a small minority. 

Still more widely separated were 
these delegates in their representative 
capacity, coming from Roman Catholic 
and other conservative churches, as also 
from such radical movements as the 
National Socialist Party and the Politi- 
cal Equality League; from capitalized 
mercantile interests and international 
trade unions; from state civic federa- 
tions and the association of fraternal! 
orders; from influential newspapers and 
over thirty universities and colleges; 
from state and municipal governments 
and from many peace societies; from 
both the native and foreign-born sturdy 
stocks of our population. 

The two wonders of the war—unity 
of national spirit and the mobilization 
of resources at command—seemed about 
to be born again as the children of 
peace. Although not without travail 
of spirit over the humbling complexities 
and magnitude of well-nigh world-wide 
war, these representatives of diverse 
classes, races, and points of view be- 
came one in spirit under the pressure 
for peace, and grew stronger as they 
became conscious of the resources 
which peace held in reserve. 

Mme. Rosika Schwimmer of Hun- 
gary, who voices the silenced protest 
of women against whom the war is 
waging, reminded these few emissaries 
of peace that those responsible for 
starting the war were far fewer. She 
plead with Americans to lead the vast 
majority of the world’s peaceful peo- 
ple to make their stand against war. 
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If anything were needed to re-empha- 
size her stirring appeal from the deso- 
lated war zones, it was not lacking in 
the Chicago Tribune’s war correspond- 
ent’s gruesome report of what he saw 
of suffering motherhood, outraged 
womanhood, and desolated childhood in 
the wake of the ravaging armies. 

Aside from these few realistic sens- 
ings of what war really is energy and 
effort were concentrated upon any hope 
or plan of saving to the world the loss- 
es it is suffering, toward such a peace 
as would not be provocative of war, but 
would establish a reasonable basis for 
international relationships under which 
mankind might live in peace and enjoy 
the fruits of their own labor. 

Proposals to these ends, suggested by 
speakers on the two days’ program and 
in the incisive discussions from the 
floor, ranged all the way from insist- 
ence upon the creation of public opin- 
ion by nation-wide peace propaganda 
to an immediate call by the government 
of the United States for a conference 
of neutral nations. Carefully planned 
efforts toward both these ends elicited 
hearty support. 

Very distinct notes were struck for 


‘womanhood and for labor’s internation- 


alism. For women it was said incisive- 
ly yet bluntly that they demanded no 
concealment; that they were determined 
to confront the civilization of men with 
a challenge such as men had never met 
before. Women were bound now to 
find out “what is the value of the life 
to which they give birth, what the flower 
of civilization really is.’ They will 


know why they should go on demanding. 


the purity of motherhood and father- 
hood, why they should go on with the 
struggle to humanize boyhood and make 
girlhood chaste, why they should re- 
duce infant mortality if it all comes to 
this—if the man’s world is organized 
ultimately for death and destruction. 
Both trade unionists and Socialists 
insisted that their internationalism was 


‘not only surviving the war, but would 


come out of it stronger than ever. 
Speaking for the Seamen’s Union as 
the most international of all trade 
unions, its vice-president cited the fact 
that British union seamen are provid- 
ing: shelter, ‘home comforts, and fellow- 
ship for the German sailors who are 
prisoners of war. 

Undaunted by the suspension of re- 
lationships by war, American Socialists 
are working with others as never be- 
fore for the neutrality and the peace- 
ful international relationships of Ameri- 
ca. 

The churches, too, spurred rather 
than dismayed by the failure of ec- 
clesiastical influences abroad to deter or 
protest against the war, are rallying all 
their forces for peace. 

In review of all these and many more 
reserves of peace, these few representa- 
tives of the great silent majorities, did 


The Platform 


This convention believes that the 
following principles must find ac- 
ceptance among peoples and gov- 
ernments to insure the future 
peace of the world, and to this end 
it recommends a nation-wide dis- 
cussion of them: 

1. Foreign policies of nations 
should not be aimed at creating 
alliances for the purpose of main- 
taining the “balance of power,” 
but should be directed to the es- 
tablishment of a “concert of na- 
tions,’ with— 

An international court or courts 
for the settlement of all disputes 
between nations; 

An international congress, with 
legislative and administrative pow- 
ers over international affairs, and 
with permanent commitiees in 
place of present secret diplomacy; 

An international police force; 

The embodiment in internation- 
al law of the principle of non-in- 
tercourse as the sanction and en- 
forcement of international obliga- 
tions. 

2. The gradual reduction and 
final abolition of national arma- 
ments should be accomplished 
upon the adoption of this peace 
program by a sufficient number of 
nations, or by nations of sufficient 
power to ensure protection to those 
disarmed. Such reduction should 
be graduated in each nation ac- 
cording to the degree of disarma- 
ment effected in other nations, and 
should be progressive until com- 
plete abolition is finally attained. 

3. The manufacture of arma- 
ments for private profit should be 


_prohibited, and the export of mu- 


nitions of war from one country 
to another should be directly un- 
der governmental control. 

4. The protection of private 
property at sea, of neutral com- 
merce .and of communications 
should be secured by the neutrali- 
zation of the seas and of such 
maritime trade routes as the Dar- 
danelles, the Panama and Suez 
Canals. 

5. National and _ international 
action should be aimed at the re- 
moval of inequitable ‘trade bar- 
riers and other more fundamental 
economic causes of war. 

6. The democracies of the world 
should be extended and reinforced 
by general application of the prin- 
ciples of self-government and: of 
universal adult suffrage. 

7. No province should be trans- 
ferred from one government to 
another without the consent of 
the population of such province. 

8. No treaty, alliance, or other 
arrangement should be entered 
upon by any nation, unless rati- 
fied by the representatives of the 
people; treaties for securing de- 
lay before commencing hostilities 
and adequate machinery for insur- 
ing democratic control of foreign 
policies should be created. 


not hesitate to appeal to both the gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
people of the world. Jane Addams, who 
presided over the conference and who 
was chosen as president of the National 
Peace Federation permanently organ- 
ized to promote the propaganda and 
federate the forces for peace, was ap-- 


_pointed to head the delegation charged 


with presenting the petition and the 
platform adopted by the meeting, to the 
President and ppsoule of the United 
States. 

The petition for a conference of neu- 
tral nations read as follows: 


“This national convention of men and 


women of the United States, assembled 
in Chicago under the auspices of the 
Emergency Peace Federation, 
nizes the wisdom of the attitude of neu- 
trality toward the European war, so 
carefully maintained by the President 
of the United States; but believes that - 
the time has now come for an extension 
of the principle of neutrality by a con- 


ference of neutral nations called to 


consider the existing international situa- 
tion. 

“The organization of modern society 
has made nations so interdependent 
that it is no longer possible for two na- 
tions to wage war without imposing suf- 
fering on all the nations and outraging 
the universal sense of humanity. No 


nation can declare war upon another © 


nation without thereby in some meas- 
ure déclaring war upon all other nations. 

“We therefore respectfully urge that 
the government of the United States 
shall immediately call a conference of 


the neutral nations of the world. Such © 
a conference should mediate, with arm- 


istice if possible, without armistice if 
necessary, but in such a way as not to 


court of continuous mediation, at least — 


as long as the war should last; it should — 


invite suggestions of settlement from. 
each of the warring nations and submit — 
to all of them simultaneously reason- 
able proposals, based upon the prin- _ 
ciples: 


recog- — 


- 


endanger the neutrality of the neutral — 


nations; it should constitute a voluntary 4 


t 


“1. That peace must not mean hon | 


iation to any nation; 


“2. That it must not involve compro- : 
mise which might result in a renewal of — 


the war. 


“Such a conference should exert every na 


possible effort to prevent any of the 


neutral nations from becoming involved | 


in the present war.’ 


The following resolution against ~ 


creased preparation for war was adopt- 
ed: 


“Whereas, the experience of rac 


has demonstrated that increased arma- 
ments and ‘preparedness’ for war can 


not give national security, but leads 


logically and inevitably to war, 


“Resolved, that this conference protest 
against the present untimely agitation — 


in our country for increased prepara 


tion for war, which increase would be — 


viewed in certain quarters as a men 
and would tend to forfeit that confi- 
dence which is our highest credentia 
for peaceful offices and mediation.” 
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“Out of the Depths” bs tere: 


of Mud Court 


UST how the Cleveland Associated Charities 
deals with a family in distress has been pic- 
tured in a series of seventy striking photo- 
graphs used as a stereopticon accompaniment 
to a lecture. These “motionless but moving pic- 
tures” were taken by the Cleveland Federation for 
Charity and Philanthropy. 

The scenario is called Out of the Depths, or the 
Tale of a Modern Samaritan. At the start, the As- 
sociated Charities’ visitor calls, upon report of an 
insurance agent that “Dave Jenkins” is behind in 
his insurance premiums, is drinking heavily and 
is neglecting his three motherless children. 

But before she calls, she finds by telephoning the 
Charities Clearing House that the City Tuberculosis 
Dispensary and the Juvenile Court have had deal- 
ings with the family. From them she learns that 
the mother died of tuberculosis and that the father 
has been in court for non-support of his family. 

Her call reveals the house unsanitary and in a 
bad neighborhood, the children poorly dressed and 
ill-fed. Interviews with Dave’s last employer show 
him lazy, with the corner policemen show him un- 
ruly, and with the elder girl’s teacher show her 
disobedient and inattentive. 

Food is immediately provided, and clothes for the 

_children. And then the Associated Charities, 
through its district committee, starts rolling the ball 
of co-operative effort to rehabilitate the family. 

The Babies’ Dispensary examines the sickly 
youngest, prescribes for it and instructs the elder 
daughter, sixteen, in its care. A visiting house- 
keeper calls to teach her how to cook and keep 
house, and secures admission for the other daughter 
to a sewing class. And the agent of the Humane 
Society has a talk with the father which convinces 
him that he must work and care for his family or 
suffer severe Consequences. 

Dave is convinced and—skipping many intermedi- 
ate incidents—takes the job the visitor has found 
him, makes good at it and moves to a good house. 
One of the later pictures shows the new home. 
Mary has decked it with curtains of her own mak- 
ing. Grace is cooking an appetizing meal and the 
now frisky baby is crowing on the knees of his re- 
formed father. 


MAY, THE SECOND DAUGHTER, 
INSTALLED IN A SEWING CLASS 


THE CHARITY VISITOR CALLS AT 
DAVE JENKINS’ HOME 


THE HUMANE AGENT CON- 
VINCES DAVE HE MUST BRACE UP 


MOTHER DEAD, FATHER DRINKING, 
CHILDREN NEGLECTED 


OF HIS NEW HOME 
HE SHOWS THE VISITOR THE SITE 


THE CITY NURSE REPORTS THE 
MOTHER DIED OF TUBERCULOSIS 


GRACE, THE OLDER GIRL, AND THE BABY, ARE TAKEN TO THE DAVE BACK ON THE JOB AGAIN SUPPORTING HIS FAMILY. 

' BABIES’ DISPENSARY, WHERE THE BABY IS EXAMINED AND PRE- THE FOREMAN SAYS HE HAS BECOME A STEADY AND CAPABLE 
- , “ 2 

» SCRIBED FOR, AND GRACE INSTRUCTED IN ITS CARE WORKER. “CASE CLOSED 
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FOREVER? 


Stnc Srnec Prison, New York’s 
century-old mausoleum on the Hudson, 
condemned time and again as unhealthy 
and inhuman and declared by official in- 
vestigating bodies to be “not fit for a 
pig to live in,’ may be made over! 

But how? By pitching it head first, 
or rather cell block first, into the river 
and moving its inmates to a farm in- 
dustrial prison somewhere in the coun- 
try? Nota bit of it. Sing Sing is to be 
made over by the erection of a new 
cell block for its whole population, mod- 
ern and sanitary, to take the place of the 
present one and to cost between $500,- 
000 and $700,000. That, at least, is the 
gist of a proposal now before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Assembly. 

Meanwhile everybody with a speak- 
ing acquaintance with modern penology 
is urging the legislators not to listen 
to the suggestion. The slogan, “Sing 
Sing must go,” still foretells the fate 
of that archaic institution, they insist. 
Their efforts culminated last week in a 
joint hearing before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. Rep- 
resentatives of the Prison Association 
of New York, the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Women’s Department of the 
National Civic Federation, the state 
Prison Commission, and divers uncon- 
nected individuals went to Albany to 
protest. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, Sing Sing’s 
new warden, was foremost among those 
who do not want the prison perpetuated 
on its present site. 


G ror SING SING GO, ORGO ON 


“All its buildings are out-of-date ex- 
cept the new power house,” said War- 
den Osborne. “If you start to make it 
over by building a new cell block, you 
will eventually have to build new shops 
and administration buildings also. You 
will be starting on a course that will cost 
millions of dollars. Give me a farm and 
I will build a new prison to house 1,000 
people at a cost of $1,011,000. I will 
establish a tent colony for 300 prisoners 
from Sing Sing to build the new prison 
structures.” 

Besides being told again that the site 
of Sing Sing, just above tide water, has 
been declared by the State Board of 
Health to be essentially unsanitary, the 
legislators at the hearing were reminded 
that the whole trend of modern prison 
construction is against the use of the 
cell block. The farm industrial prison on 
wide acreage, providing opportunity for 
varied occupations, fresh air, and the use 
of the honor system, is the best type of 
prison known today, they were told. 

A bill has been drafted directing that 
an 800-acre tract in Dutchess County be 
used for a modern prison and prison 
farm to accommodate 2,000 prisoners 
and that the warden of Sing Sing be put 
in charge of it. This bill which it is 
expected will be introduced soon and 


which the Prison Association of New 
York favors, directs that after June 30. 
1916, Sing Sing shall be used only as a 
place of temporary detention. 

The hearing was not entirely a suc- 
cess. Only half a dozen of the twenty- 
eight members of the two committees 
were present. A ray of hope came 
afterwards when Governor Whitman 
said to the delegation: “The principle 
of the farm industrial prison versus 
the building of a new cell block at Sing 
Sing is not debatable.” 

But the ray was partially clouded 
when he added: “The only doubt in my 
mind is as to which is more economi- 
cal.” 


ARIOUS AND SUNDRY ODD 
JOBS FOR THE IDLE 


Not ALL THE need nor all the 
determination to meet unemployment is 
to be found in the big cities, whose 
relief measures have been reported in 
different issues of THE Survey. 

From Walla Walla, Wash., of 20,000 
population, comes a report of energetic 
creation of public work. First, the town 
greatly increased the force of street 
cleaners. Then the county decided to 
raze immediately the court house what 
was to be rebuilt during the coming 
summer. It will probably cost more to 
do the work now than in summer, but it 
was felt that the extra expenditure was 
justified. Men are employed in three 
shifts, each shift working two days a 
week, 

Meanwhile the United Relief Society 
is selling tickets in denominations of five 
cents to citizens with odd jobs to be 
done. These citizens apply to the society 
for help and a man or woman is as- 
signed. The tickets are redeemable at 
certain lodging houses and restaurants. 

Superior, Wis., took advantage of a 
technicality to help its unemployed. The 
city itself decided to do a piece of sewer 
construction. The charter provides that 
such work must be let by contract; but 
if bids are too high the city may reject 
them. It rejected the bids on this job 
and when it announced that it would do 
the work itself, some 200 heads of fam- 
ilies applied for work. Those who could 
not be used on the sewer job were put 
to work clearing a thousand-acre tract 
of land on the edge of town. Promin- 
ent business men signed a bond of $10,- 
000 to back up the city commissioners in 
the event that taxpayers should bring 
suit alleging that the city had no right 
to do such work. 

Governor Walsh of Massachusetts has 
appointed a State Committee on Unem- 
ployment, which announces that its main 
object will be to hasten work on public 
contracts that are on the program for 
1915, and induce private employers to 
do the same with respect to their work. 

Interesting features are developing in 
some of the big-city campaigns to de- 
crease wnemployment. Mayor Baker of 
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Cleveland set aside February 4 as the | 
day when every person receiving wages, _ 
salary or income would be asked to do- | 
nate one day’s receipts to a fund for | 
those out of work. : 7 
In New York city policemen have ~ 
been made use of in a way that may re- 
veal possibilities of a larger social ser- 
vice than the apprehension of law-break- 
ers. First, a census of unemployed men 
with families was made by order of the 
police commissioner. Ten thousand were 
found. Then the bluecoats were set to — 
work to find jobs. They went from— 
house to house and from store to store { 
asking men to sign their names to prom- 
ises to pay ten cents or more a week to — 
men who would sweep sidewalks and do | 
other odd jobs. As soon as the sub- — 
scriptions from four streets surround- | 
ing one block amounted to a weekly in-— 
come of $10 or so, a man with a family 
living in the neighborhood was assigned | 
to the work. Within a few days work 
had been found for 300 men. 
Meanwhile the demand on the Munici- 
pal Lodging House in New York, which — 
provides shelter for homeless men and — 
women and has little contact with unem- 
ployed heads of families, has been slight- 
ly decreasing. Superintendent Whiting © 
attributes this to the success of municipal 
and private agencies in relieving need | 
throughout the city. Frederic C. Howe, | 
commissioner of immigration, who is ac- — 
commodating 600 or 700 men a night on © 
Ellis Island, denies that the situation is 
anywhere near being taken care of. i 
In Little Rock, Ark., a city of 60,000, — 
the demand on the charitable societies, — 
at first more than doubled, has been — 
reduced as the result of emergency | 
measures. The city appropriated $10,- 
000 for street work to be given to resi- 
dent married men out df employment, — 
and the office of the county judge added 
$7,500 to this amount. Men are given 
work three days out of each week. : 
The Chamber of Commerce of Koko — 
mo, Ind., is trying to get rid of legal © 
difficulties by the passage of a law af- 
fecting the whole state, This measure _ 
provides that the circuit court of each | 
county shall appoint an unemployed ser- _ 
vice commission for each of the classi- 
fied cities within its circuit, designating 
one of these commissions to act for the 
county at large. Whenever a commis- 
sion determines an “emergency of un- — 
employment” to exist, it shall so report _ 
to the common council, and this body — 
shall authorize the board of public 
works to proceed with contemplated im- 
provements without receiving competi- 
tive bids. 
The Unemployed Service Commission 
shall meanwhile register the unemployed 
and preference shall be given to those 
most in need. The wage paid may not 
be more than twenty cents per day lower 
than the standard rate. If the execution 
of the law is abused, the commission 
may declare the emergency at an end. 
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WO VIEWS ON THE MINIMUM 
WAGE 


THE CONTENTIONS of those who 
believe in minimum wage laws were held 
up to scorn and summarily disposed of 
by most of the speakers at a meeting of 
the National Civic Federation in New 
York city last week. 

Mrs. C. F. Edson, of the Califormia 
industrial Welfare Commission, was the 
one scheduled speaker who had a good 
word to say for such legislation. She 
“gave figures to show that on the Pacific 
Coast, at least, none of the threatened 
bad results of minimum wage legisla- 
tion were taking place. In twenty-five 
of the largest mercantile stores of Wash- 
ington the number of girls paid less than 
$10 a week has dropped this last year 
trom 1,920 to 566, and only five of them 
get less than $6. More significant, the 
number of those who earn from $12.50 

‘to $35 has increased from 950 to 1,039. 

_ Eighty-seven more women are employed 
than last year. In Oregon, there were 
8 per cent less women on the payrolls, 
but the drop in business due to depres- 
sion, was 12 per cent. 

Unmoved by Mrs. Edson’s figures, the 
speakers who followed based most of 
their objections on the contention that 
the minimum wage would “horizontal- 
ize” earnings and tend to become a 
maximum. 

; A. Parker Nevin, counsel for the 
manufacturers, thought that while wage 
legislation might be socially desirable, it 
was economically unsound, was purely a 
speculative expedient, and “just a little 
repugnant to him.” 

‘Speaking as counsel for the same as- 

' sociation, Walter Drew confessed to 
_ “considerable sympathy” for the work- 

ingman’s standpoint, and feared for him 

if the bargaining power were taken, out 
| of his hand and given over to the state. 
_ Hugh Frayne, of the American Fed- 

_ eration of Labor, declared that the union 

minimum was at least twice what the 
state proposed to establish. 

In rebuttal, Mrs. Edson twitted the 

Easterners who were so afraid of their 
government. “In the West,” said she, 
_ “we own our own government; and if 

the legislators betray the people, the 

people call them to account in short 
order.” 

Perhaps one reason that the opponents 

_ of wage legislation had so free a field 

was that the Consumers’ League of New 

York city had drafted most of the pro- 

ponents for its annual meeting held the 

_ same afternoon. The league went on 

record in favor of the minimum wage 

bill now before the Legislature. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the National 

_ Consumers’ League, has called upon the 

_ committee now considering the reduction 

_ of telephone rates to consumers in New 

_ York to defer recommendations until in- 

_ formation concerning wages paid its 

women employes shall have been made 
public. 
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WF OF THE 
UNITED STATES} 


AN AWFUL BLOT 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


Costa LABOR BILLS PENDING IN TWENTY-SEVEN 


Interest 1N child labor legisla- 
tion this winter is divided between the 
Palmer-Owen federal bill (which passed 
the House on February 15 by a large ma- 
jority) and state bills in twenty-seven 
legislatures. 

In a few states such as Alabama, 
the Carolinas, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, lowa, and Texas, the state bills 


have included one or more of the ele- 


mentary provisions of the federal bill 
—l4-year limit in factories, 8-hour day 
and no night work under 16 years, and 
16-year limit in mines. These states 
have been the scene of the hottest cam- 
paigns in spite of the fact that the merit 
of the points at issue is beyond discus- 
sion. 


The Alabama bill has passed with a 
14-year limit, gained only after sacrific- 
ing the 8-hour day, and the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature will have taken final 
action before this appears, but the other 
bills will probably still be pending. 


Several states are considering street 
work provisions of which the necessity 
is not so generally recognized, although 
the National Child Labor Committee and 
other social agencies have been saying 
for years that there is every reason 
why street work should be quite as strict- 
ly regulated as factory work. A 14-year 
limit for newsboys and bootblacks is 
pending in 6 states, and a 12-year limit 
in 2 states. More obvious is the need 
of a 16 or an 18-year limit for girls in 
street work which all these bills include. 


Illinois is proposing a 16-year limit 
for all work during the school term, 
Michigan a 15-year limit the year round, 
and 5 states an 18 or 21-year limit for 
night messengers. 

Most important from the constructive 
side are the bills in 10 states dealing 
with the issuance of work permits, in- 
cluding pfoof of age, educational qualifi- 
cations or physical examination, or all 
of these provisions, 

Look for your state in the following 
list and see what you can do to help: 


ALABAMA.—Weakley bill, spon- 
sored by Alabama Child Labor Commit- 
tee, passed House and Senate in amend- 
ed form with 11-hour day, 60-hour week. 
18-year limit for night messengers, and 
12-year limit for boys in stores and of 
fices outside of large cities. 


ARKANSAS .—Bill repealing 8 sec- 
tions of the child labor law, including the 
14-year limit, 8-hour day, night work 
prohibition, and employment certificate 
provisions, passed by House. 


CALIFORNIA.—Bill drafted by 
California Child Labor Committees and 
introduced by Senator Lyon would do 
away with exemptions under 15 during ° 
school hours and proposes a 21-year 
limit for night messengers. 


CONNECTICUT.—tThree bills intro- 
duced: Street trades: 12-year limit all 
street occupations in cities of more than 
25,000. Permit and badge under 16, is- 
sued by State Board of Education or its 
agents. Attendance at special classes 
to be required of street traders. Par- 
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ent or guardian held responsible for vio- 
lations. Work permits. Educational 
requirements raised to include arithme- 
tic through fractions. Continuation 
schools. Attendance to be compulsory. 


DELAWARE.—Child Labor Commis- 
sion law repealed. Unpaid Labor Com- 
mission of 5 established, one from each 
county and two at large, to be appointed 
by, governor. Commission to appoint 
one inspector and one assistant to en- 
force both child labor and 10-hour laws. 
No representation of women or labor 
specified. ; 


IDAHO.—Shattuck bill failed. Bill 
provided 12-year limit for common occu- 
ipations; 9-hour day for boys under 16, 
girls under 18; 10-year limit for news- 
boys; 21-year limit for night mes- 
sengers; 18 and 16-year limit for dan- 
gerous occupations. 


ILLINOIS.—Committee. on Social 
Legislation will introduce bill proposing 
a 16-year limit during school term, 14- 
year limit during vacations; work per- 
mits under 18; 8-hour day for boys un- 
der 16, girls under 18; and no night 
work, except girls 16-18 on stage at 
night; vacation permits 14-16; 21-year 
limit for night messengers; medical in- 
spection of children under 18 in any 
establishment. 


INDIANA.—Pierce bill; sponsored by 
Indiana Children’s Bureau, defeated in 
House. Provided 14-year limit for boys, 
18 for girls in street trades in cities of 
25,000 or more, except delivering news- 
papers and other articles to homes and 
business. places. Selling prohibited 8 
p. m.-5 a. m. under 16 and during school 
hours. Judkins bill; 14-year limit with- 
out present cannery exemption, and 10- 
year limit for newsboys. Still pending: 


IOWA.—lowa Child Labor Commit- 
tee has had bill introduced to extend 14- 
year limit to stables, garages, and street 
trades (16-year limit 8 p. m.-6 a. m. in 
cities of 10,000); abolishes present ex- 
emption of establishments employing 
less than 8 persons; limits hours under 
16 to 8 per day. Provides for work per- 
mits according to the standard of the uni- 
form law (proof of age is now required 
of employer upon demand of inspector), 
and fixes 16-year limit for mines, hotels, 
bowling alleys and pool rooms, 18-year 
limit for night messengers. 


MAINE.—Bill introduced by Maine 
Child Labor Committee extending 14- 
year limit to other occupations besides 
factories; providing 8-hour day and no 
night work under 16; 16-year limit for 
specified dangerous occupations; work 
permits (uniform child labor law) ; 14- 
year limit for boys, 18-year limit for 
girls in street trades, 16-year limit for 
boys 7 p. m.-6 a. m. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Bill intro- 
duced to amend hours of women by 
permitting employment until 12 mid- 
night in extraordinary emergencies, to 
be determined by State Board of Health. 
Bill introduced, endorsed by American 
Federation of Labor, to provide 5-hour 
day for children 14 and 15, and require 
attendance at school the other half. 


MICHIGAN .—Bill to be introduced 


under leadership of State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; 15-year limit com- 
mon occupations; 17-year limit mines 
and specified dangerous occupations; 8- 
hour day and no night work under 18; 
work permits under 18 for which com- 
pletion of 6th grade and examination 
for physical fitness shall be required. 


MINNESOTA.—Street trades bill to 
be introduced, providing 16-year limit 
for boys, 18-year limit for girls, ped- 
dling and bootblacking; 12-year limit 
for boys selling newspapers, etc.; work 
prohibited 7 p. m.-6 a. m. Labor in- 
spectors, police, truant officers, and, ju- 
venile court probation officers to en- 
force. 


MISSOURI.—Senator Kinney has in- 
troduced amendments to child labor law 
drafted by State Committee for Social 
Legislation and endorsed by State Fed- 
eration of Labor. Raises educational 
requirement to 6th grade and makes 
physical examination obligatory; stree 
trades regulation to be strengthened by 
requiring permit and badge, and age for 
boys raised from 10 to 12. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Bartlett bill 
introduced in House, providing for va- 
cation permits. 


NEW YORK.—McNab Dill (Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League) referred to 
Committee of Labor and Industry. Pro- 
vides 8-hour day, 44-hour week under 
16, 8-hour day 48-hour week for. all 
women, and boys under 18. Thompson 
bill introduced in Senate. Exemptions 
of hours for canneries, allowing work 
until midnight, and 7-day \week during 
certain period. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—Weaver Dill, 
sponsored by the North Carolina Child 
Labor Committee, before Senate. Pro- 
poses 14-year limit for factories, mills, 
mines, laundries, garages, and places of 
amusement; 8-hour day and no night 
work under 16 in same occupations; 
16-year limit for dangerous occupations, 
to be specified by the State Board of 


Health; provision for employment cer-_ 


tificates and inspection. Manufacturers’ 
Association has introduced inspection 


bill. Compromise may be necessary. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Association Bills: 1. Phipps 
bill, introduced in Senate. 14-year limit, 
any occupation; 8-hour day and no night 
work under 16; 16 and 18-year limits for 
dangerous occupations, to be determined 
by Industrial Board; no minor to be em- 
ployed as night messenger; 14-year limit 
for boys, 18-year limit for girls in street 
trades, night work prohibited 8 p. m.- 
6 a. m. under 16 for boys, 18 for girls. 
2. Work permit bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor Phipps. General employment cer- 
tificates, required 14-16, completion of 
6th grade, certificate of physical fitness, 
documentary proof of age, or that lack- 
ing, signed statement of physician, va- 
cation employment certificates, required 
12-16. Evidence of age and certificate 
of physical fitness required as for gen- 
eral employment certificates. Hours and 
occupations to be designated by State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Reynold’s bill, introduced in House. 
14-year limit during school hours, with 


‘special permits for children under 14 


and between 14 and 16 outside of school 


hours, exempting them from all pro- — 


visions of the act except those relating 
to dangerous occupations; 10-hour day 
with 2% hours overtime permitted on 
three of five days in week where holi- 
day comes; night work prohibited; 16 
and 18-year limits for dangerous occu- 
pations; street trades, boys 14, girls 21; 
employment certificates require docu- 
mentary proof of age or physician’s 


statement, certificate of physical fitness, — 


completion of 5th grade (does not ap- 


ply to foreign-born children who have ! 


not resided ‘in the U. S. before they 
were 10 years of age). 


Becker Bill, introduced in House. 1 


Similar to Reynold’s bill, except that 
special permits would be issued for em- 


ployment during summer vacations only. — 
Another. ‘bill will be introduced pro- — 


viding for system of continuation 
schools. Joint committee hearing on 
child labor bills scheduled for March 9. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA.—Compulsory 
school attendance bill drafted by State 
Superintendent of Education Swearin- 
gen has:been favorably reported by 
House Committee on Education and has 
good chance of passing. It applies to 
all children 6 to 14 and provides for 
appointment of attendance officers, but 


any school district can exempt itself by ~ 


filing “petition signed by majority of 
qualifted ‘electors of the district. Child 
labor bill has been introduced by Judge 


McCullough (member of South Caro- © 


lina Child Labor Committee) raising 
age limit for employment from 12 to 14. 


TEXAS .—Child labor and compulsory 
education bills, sponsored by Texas Child 


Labor Committee, pending. Child labor — 
bill would extend age limit to other oc- | 


cupations and limit hours. . 


UTAH.—Bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Wight, providing 14xyear limit dur- 


ing school hours for factories, stores, — 


office buildings, boarding houses or oth- 
er establishments 
transacted. Certificates required under 
18, and provisions for enforcement. Bill 
introduced by Senator Thornley includes 
tobacco industry among those prohibited 
to children under 14. 


VERMONT.—Bill endorsed by Ver-. 


mont Child Labor Committee introduced 


by Senator Carver of Washington Coun- — 


ty. Extends 14-year limit; applies 16- 
year limit to quarries and dangerous 
occupations without present exemptions : 
sets 14-year limit for boys and 18-year 


limit for girls in street trading in cities 


of 5,000; 8-hour day and no night work 
under 
requirements of work permits 14-16; ex-7 
tends authority of factory inspector to 


where business is~ 


—— 


f 
? 


16; Uniform Child Labor Law — 


; 


include all establishments where chil- — 


dren are employed. 


WEST VIRGINIA.—Bill introduced 
by State Federation of Labor passed 
House with 9-hour day, prohibition of 
night work under 16 and 15-year limit 
for dangerous occupations. Bill passed 
in. Senate. with only minor amendments 
in which House did not concur, defeat- 
ing bill. 
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Foreword by “Fane Addams 


ERS SHARE WITH THEIR FELLOW- 

COUNTRYMEN A DESIRE FOR SOME 
CHANNEL IN WHICH THEIR THOUGHTS 
MAY RUN TOWARD A BETTER WORLD 
ORDER. 


VERY MORNING AS WE OPEN OUR NEWS- 
PAPERS, WHETHER WE WILL OR NO, 
OUR MINDS ARE.FORCED TO CONSIDER IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS. WE GRADUAL- 
LY GROW ACCUSTOMED TO THE THOUGHT 
THAF THESE RELATIONS ARE OF NECES- 
SITY FOUNDED UPON CALCULATING DI- 
PLOMACY, EASILY RESULTING IN WARFARE, 
AND THAT THE PRESENT HIDEOUS LOSS OF 
LIFE AND PROPERTY IS INEVITABLE. 


PIS EASY TO'PUT ASIDE, AS IF IT NEVER 
mone, THE LONG. INTELLECTUAL 
AND MORAL EFFORT TOWARDS SECURING 
BETTER INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—THE 
WORK OF SUCH MEN AS GROTIUS, AND 
EMANUEL KANT, CONTINUED THROUGH 


Dts se THOUSANDS OF OUR READ- 


HUNDREDS OF YEARS. THAT INTERNATION- 
ALISM PROVED TO BE SO FEEBLE A SENTI- 
MENT AS TO BREAK DOWN INSTANTLY AND 
COMPLETELY BEFORE THE SUDDEN RISE OF 
NATIONAL FEELING, DOES NOT OF NECES- 
Si VARROVE DHAL TI WILL BE FOR BVER A 
REED TOO FEEBLE TO LEAN UPON. 


E HAVE THE TESTIMONY THAT IN THE 
MINDS OF MANY OF THE BELLIGER- 
ENTS THEMSELVES THERE IS INTERNAL 
WARFARE BETWEEN NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL FEELING, AND THAT SCHOLARS, 
SCLENDISLS: “Anions, AND TRADERS, AS 
WELL AS MORALISTS, ARE BOTH BEWILD- 
ERED AND DISTRESSED BY THIS INTERNAL 
DISSENSION. 


O REMAIN NEUTRAL IS NOT TO REMAIN 
INDIFFERENT TO THIS INTERNATIONAL 
SENTIMENT. THE CULTIVATION OF THIS 
SENTIMENT IS OUR ONLY HOPE. TO QUOTE 
A RECENT UTTERANCE FROM ONE OF THE 
FIGHTING COUNTRIES :— 


«COME FRIENDS! LET US MAKE A STAND! CAN WE NOT RESIST THIS CONTAGION, WHATEVER ITS 
NATURE AND VIRULENCE BE—WHETHER MORAL, EPIDEMIC OR COSMIC FORCE? DO WE NOT 


FIGHT AGAINST THE PLAGUE AND STRIVE EVEN 


EARTHQUAKE? 


TOSCONSIZIOULE IT. 


‘THE NEUTRAL COUNTRIES PLAY TOO MODEST A ROLE. 
OF UNBRIDLED FORCE THEY ARE INCLINED TO BELIEVE THAT 
OPINION IS DEFEATED IN ADVANCE, AND THE MAJORITY OF THINKERS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES SHARE THEIR PESSIMISM. 
COURAGE HERE AS WELL AS OF CLEAR THINKING. FOR JUST AT THIS 
TIME THE POWER.OF OPINION IS IMMENSE, 
GOVERNMENTS, EVEN THOUGH MARCHING TO _ VICTORY, 
BEFORE PUBLIC OPINION AND SEEKS TO PROPITIATE IT.” 


ET THIS INVISIBLE TRIBUNAL BE SEEN AT 


~——s —_ 


TO REPAIR THE DISASTER CAUSED BY THE 


IN THE FACE 


THERE IS A LACK OF 


THE MOST DESPOTIC OF 
TREMBLES 


LAS. £8T US. VENTURE 


The Psychological Bases of 
Internationalism 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE WAR in Europe has paid 

‘ certain great spiritual dividends. 

From Germany, from France, 

from England, and from Russia 
bave come accounts of the fusing of peo- 
ple and peoples into self-conscious na- 
tions. Men and women and children 
passed under the spell of the great ex- 
perience. They felt, if they did not 
think it out, that these overwhelming 
moments of emotion were theirs because 
of their complete identification with 
each other in the whole community. It 
was only because of this flood-tide of 
national consciousness that they could 
be swept up to these ultimate heights 
of human experience. It was not so 
much that they were willing to sacrifice 
themselves for their country, as that 
for the time being they lived up to the 
enlargement of self-consciousness which 
is the inner side of the consciousness 
of a nation. 

The most impressive accounts of these 
experiences come not so much from the 
outburst of great masses in the cities, 
as from the letters and reported inci- 
dents in the lives of families and in- 
dividuals scattered throughout these 
countries. 

Now, these are types of the highest 
experiences that human nature has at- 
tained. They are the same in nature with 
those of saints and martyrs, and while 
they persist in full emotional throb, 
they make possible what men and women 
have regarded as the greatest moments 
in their lives. From the standpoint of 
the observer, the man may be sacrificing 
himself for others; from his own, he is 
realizing the meaning of his identity 
with his whole group. 

We cannot remain long on these emo- 
tional heights. Devotion passes quite 
naturally into hatred of the enemy. This 
attitude, in the presence of actual dan- 
ger to oneself and to all that has been 
precious, can be kept vivid and effective 
much longer than devotion. It is part 
of the almost instinctive technique of 
the community and the government to 
stimulate and play upon this hatred be- 
cause it provides another mechanism for 
the sense of social identity after the 
exalted feeling of devotion has ebbed. 

It does not necessarily detract from 
the lofty. quality of the experienceg that 
there was nothing in the attitudes of 
the peoples of Europe toward each other 
to account for the war itself. 

There was, to be sure, among the peo- 
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ple of France, Russia, and England, a 
sense of dread of the military power of 
Germany; and in Germany there was a 
widespread dread of the military power* 


of Russia and France threatening Ger-- 


many on both flanks, and of England 
upon the sea. But the actual popula- 
tions of these different countries car- 
ried on without clash or hatred an in- 
ternational life of commerce, industry, 
and intellectual interchange in social 
ideas in literature, science, education, 
and even sport, which was beyond com- 


‘parison more vivid and intimate than 


the national life in any country of 
Europe one hundred years ago. There 
never has been, within a shorter period 
than a century, so highly organized an 
intra-national life and consciousness in 
any country of the western world as the 


‘international life of Europe before the 


first of last August. There was, of 
course, one exception to this statement. 
Between the Serbs and Austrians exist- 
ed a racial hatred of long standing that 
in Austria-Hungary, at least, called loud- 
ly for war. 


ITH this exception, there was 

nothing in the minds of the peo- 
ples, in their attitudes toward each other, 
or in profound popular movements, that 
demanded or suggested war. Slavs in 
hundreds of thousands came every year 
into Germany to labor, not only in the 
harvest fields but even in manufacturing 
industry. The steady friendly invasion of 
France and England by Germans, took 
place without racial friction. The move- 
ment which was most profoundly popu- 
lar, the labor movement, was interna- 
tional. Science was _ international, 
There was hardly a field of interest, 
within which there did not exist some 
international organization defining and 
asserting international standards. 


There was not a social issue, an idea 
dear to the hearts of the European com- 
munity, that could by any possibility be 
identified with any one nation or its 
peculiar institutions. There was far. 
greater unanimity of the masses of the 
whole European population against the 
economic and social domination of the 
upper groups than of the mass of any 
nation against another people. In fact, 
with the exception of the Austrian gov- 
ernment in its attack upon Servia, no 
government has dared present to its peo- 
ple any issue except that of self-de- 
fense; and the whole effort of the pub- 


licity department of every chancellery — 
among the powers at war, has been to — 
present a case at home and abroad of a 
nation or_a group of nations attacked 

without warrant and defending itself 
against unjustified aggression. 

It would require the satire of a Swift 
or a Voltaire to do justice to the pres- — 
ent situation, in which the greatest pow- _ 
ers in Europe are engaged in the most — 
terrible struggle the world has ever seen, — 
while each is professedly occupied — 
merely in self-defense. There is, of 
course, abundant reason for this identi- — 
cal formulation of the causes of the war. 
It is first of all an appeal to a public 
sentiment that is to be voiced by neutral” 
nations; but, in the life and death grap- 
ple that is on, it is still more a mobiliza-_ 
tion of the moral forces at home, Nor 

Na- 


“7 
a’ 


are these two purposes distinct. 
tions, like individuals, can become ob- © 
jects to themselves only as they see 
themselves through, the eyes of others. 
Every appeal to public sentiment is an 
effort to justify oneself to oneself. 

I doubt if we have “fully realized the 
importance of this identical formulation 
of the causes of the war. Whatever else 
it means, it indicates clearly that for 
the masses of the European communi- 
ties there is no justifiable cause of war 
except self-defense. There has arisen 
among the militaristic groups a revival - 
of the cult of Napoleon with the appeal 
to the glory of combat and triumph. 
But not a military leader in. Europe 
dares voice this appeal to slaughter and — 
conquest. . 

Out of the warlike birth of the mod- 
ern Prussian state and the German Em-. 
pire under its hegemony, there has aris-— 
en a cult of the strong-armed state that 
finds justification for warfare in its own” 
fortunes and in its own morale. But 
today there is not a German who can 
catch the public ear, who will recognize 
that the cult of Treitschke and von 
Bernhardi has an echo in the German 
nation. Throughout the western world 
there is now but one cause of war which 
can give rise to that entire national unity 
that constitutes the moral fitness for a 
life and death struggle—and that is, 
self-defense. 

Unfortunately the theory of warfare 
demands offense as the most effective 
form of defense, and the logic of of- 
fense carries with it capture and sub- 
jection, devastation and terror. To de- 
fend successfully their own, men must 
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et down to the primitive instincts from 
hich spring battle-fury, the lust of 
amnage, rape and rapine. But what- 
ver may be said in justification of such 
ffense from the standpoint of the sadis- 
c psychologist, or of the Nietzschean 
ounsel “to live dangerously,” it is im- 
ossible to organize the moral senti- 
lent of the fighting nations for a cam- 
aign of offensive warfare, and each 
overnment feels the compulsion upon 
- to suppress reports of that terror 
thich is the logic of offensive fight- 
1g. An accepted and avowed policy 
f terrorism would be more dangerous 
9 the administration at home than to 
1e conquered people. And this is true 
ot because a womanish sympathy has 
veakened the fiber of the peoples, but 
ecause the sense of social solidarity in- 
vitably sweeps in the very people who 
re to be terrorized. The international 
abric of European life could not be 
ossed aside when war was declared. 
4urely national cultures could ‘not be 
ubstituted for the international culture 
f the western world, and no more con- 
incing evidence of this could be given 
han the attempt which certain German 
cientists made in their letters to their 
\merican colleagues to prove that Eng- 
ish science was entirely negligible. It 
yas psychologically impossible for these 
aen to hate the English as enemies of 
he fatherland as they wish to hate them, 
nd still be on terms of international 
mity and co-operation within the field 
ven of abstract science. 

There is but one justification for kill- 
ag which nations or individuals are will- 
ng to consciously accept, that of self- 
lefense. The function of social or- 
nization is to build up and enlarge the 
ersonality of nations as truly as that of 
ndividuals, and this cannot include the 
liberate destruction of the very mem- 
ers of international society, the con- 
ciousness of whom is essential to na- 
ional self-consciousness. 


BUT while’ it is true that it is 

psychologically impossible to mo- 
ilize a modern’ western nation 
or any but a defensive war, 
ve cannot push aside the fact that 
hese nations have been willing to ac- 
ept military preparedness as an essen- 
ial part of their national lives. The 
nowledge that the nation is prepared 
o fight has given it the feeling of self- 
espect that the knowledge of the art 
f self-defense and physical fitness give 
0 the well-mannered man. 
There has been a great deal of super- 
cial justification of this military prep- 
tation for self-defense. Up to the first 
f last August, men could still main- 
ain that preparation for war is the 
est guaranty of peace. Prince Kropot- 
in was the first to recognize publicly 
hat the events which followed that 
late finally and utterly disproved this 
loctrine. 


t has been stated that a nation in arms 


will not lightly go to war, and the phrase 
“a nation in arms” has been so pleasant 
on the tongue that men have. stopped 
thinking when they have uttered it. 
A nation under arms is in fact a na- 
tion bound to the unthinking obedience 
of the soldier to his commander. It is 
not and cannot be a nation in conscious 
control of its own policies and its own 
fortunes. Could there be better evi- 
dence of this than the fact of the five 
great nations fighting with each other 
for national existence, while the people 
of all five believe that the war is one 
purely of self-defense? The govern- 
ment of each has assured them that this 
ig the case. 


“Theirs not to reason why ; 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


[° is further maintained that in the re- 
’ lations of nations with each other, 
military power and readiness inspires 
international respect and enables a na- 
tion to enforce its rights without the 
final proof of the battlefield. In the 
words of our own militarist, a nation 
with the big stick may speak softly. 
And here again the picture is so agree- 
able that we are loath to look to the 
history of diplomacy. There it stands 
very plainly written that as soon as mili- 
tary force is admitted into the argument, 
it as inevitably crowds out considera- 
tions of right. 2s a file of soldiers intro- 
duced into a convention or a ceourt sil- 
ences every claim except that suppoi’ed 
by the bayonet. 

Lord Grey stretched his diplomat’s im- 
agination nearly to the breaking point 
when he conceived of England as ap- 
proaching Germany’s situation from the 
standpoint of national right as distinct 
from national might, and appealed to 
the seemingly unrealizable ideal formu- 
lated by Gladstone, of a public right 
governing European nations. 

We have been living largely in dip- 
lomatic papers, and have sat with states- 
men and monarchs agonizing over the 
terror that they foresaw and could not 
forefend even when they hesitatingly 
suggested the impossible, an internation- 
al right, that might conceivably be put 
into the. scales over against orders of 
mobilizations and dates and provisions 
of ultimata. The monstrous puerility 
of it all! 

Because of the pomp and circum- 
stance of diplomatic intercourse, and the 
terrible consequences it implies, we over- 
look the fact that there is at present no 
situation short of a street fight or a 
small boys’ squabble in which the actual 
procedure is the same as that of our 
ministers plenipotentiary and embassa- 
dors extraordinary. And there is but 
one explanation: When there is an 
armed force behind every proposal, the 
only convincing counter argument is a 
force majeure; and when this argument 
has been displayed, any other is a work 
of supererogation. There is but one 


possible justification for the situation, 
and it is the one offered—the necessity 
of it. 

“There is no international right that 
anyone needs ,to respect. Between na- 
tions, except in moments of exaltation, 
might is the only right.” 

While we are reading governmental 
papers we may accept it. We are back 
in the age of the Hohenstaufens, when 
the only guardian of international rights 
was the Lord of Hosts, the God of Bat- 
tles. 

The curious thing is that while we 
agree with the diplomatist and the war 
lord behind him that there is no inter- 
national right, we would have sent any 
man not a diplomat to an insane asylum 
who acted upon that theory. A French- 
man or Englishman who made a con- 
tract with a German and refused to 
keep it, an Italian scientist who laid 
claim to the achievements of a Rus- 
sian physiologist, an Englishman who 
outraged a Belgian peasant girl, on the 
theory that there was no international 
right, would all have realized, not only 
in the country in which the offense was 
committed, but also in their own coun- 
tries, that there is an international right 
that is quite indistinguishable from na- 
tional right. 

In any case, the fellow-countrymen 
of that grandson of a Scotchman 
who was born in Koenigsberg, Ger- 
many, and who is so loudly ac- 
claimed by that Teutonized Englishman, 
Houston Chamberlain,—the fellow-coun- 
trymen of Immanuel Kant, at_ least, 
mizht recognize that the only reason 
there ‘= any right at all in’ any nation 
or country is because there is a right 
that is recognize’ 7s international and 
more than international. 


E know from some expensive 
experience that there is no 
such thing as national finance that 
is not founded upon _ international 
finance. We know there never 
has been a national science that 


has not been the outgrowth of an inter- 
national science. We know not only that 
there never has been a civilized race 
that is not a mingling of many bloods, 
but that no self-conscious civilization 
has ever arisen except out of the inter- 
course of ideas which have been actual- 
ly internationalized and have thus be- 
come universal. A standard of any sort 
could not be merely national unless it 
were willing to be a contradiction in 
terms. 

In a word, no nation could come to 
consciousness as a nation except within 
an international society, and there is no 
capacity or right or achievement of any 
nation for which it is not as dependent 
upon the international society that has 
made the nation possible, as is any Ger- 
man or Englishman or Russian depend- 
ent upon his own society for his capaci- 
ties and rights and achievements. 

Now it is true that human rights, 
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being social growths have been ‘slow 
growths, and that their growth has been 
marked by the same sort of violence as 
that which now on a Brobdignagian 
scale is devastating Europe. It is, then, 
easy to assume that international right 
is a plant of still slower growth, and 
that we must have the divine patience 
for which a thousand years is as one 
day, and one day is as a thousand years. 
We must assume, according to this doc- 
trine, that when our war lords and for- 
eign secretaries and militaristic leaders 
address us we are still in the age of the 
Hohenstaufens and their shining armors, 
while words addressed to the world by 
the Pasteurs, the Kochs, the Mendel- 
‘ieffs, the Ibsens, the Anatole France’s, 
the Darwins, the Sir Henry Maines, 
the great industrialists, educators, and 
financiers reach their fellow-countrymen 
because a twentieth century international 
society gave them both their social 
equipment and their equally essential au- 
dience, 


E know the doctrine is a false one. 

We know that we have not only all 
the mechanisms necessary for express- 
ing international rights of which we are 
vividly conscious, but also for enforc- 
ing them. We know that it is only the 
unwillingness of the peoples of our so- 
called Christendom to surrender that pe- 
culiar egoistic consciousness which each 
one of us experiences when his own na- 
tien stands up ‘afid slakes its fist in 
the face of another nation, together 
with the more profound experiences of 
self-devotion which go with it, that has 
kept Europe from working out and pre- 
senting for enactment international leg- 
islation that at a stroke would have re- 
placed nations submissively bowing be- 
fore their under officers and drill ser- 
geants, and quite at the mercy of their 
foreign offices, by a Hague or other trib- 
unal and a small international police. 


We know that it is not because the 
rights of people and peoples can be af- 
firmed and protected only by the proce- 
dure of the Hohenstaufens or the more 
modern street ruffians, that we have re- 
fused to permit international institutions 
to formulate those rights and an inter- 
national public opinion to enforce them. 

What we are afraid to lose is this pe- 
culiar national self-consciousness, the 
sense of superiority to people of other 
nations, and the patriotism and lofty 
devotion which seems to be dependent 
upon national egotisms. We will not 
surrender these nor the occasions out 
of which they arise. There must be some 
things we are unwilling to arbitrate, 
otherwise we are craven people with 
dead souls. 

It is of importance that men should 
realize that the problem of war is on 
the one hand ethical and on the other, 
psychological. It it not a problem of 
institutional mechanisms, nor of an ap- 
paratus of universal ideas, nor of means 


of international communication and ac- 
quaintanceship. It is not a question, in 
other words, of creating an international 
society. All of these exist. It is a ques- 
tion of relative values. Are the spirit- 
ual experiences, both the egoistical and 
those of self-surrender, both the con- 
temptible and the heroic, which seem 
to us to presuppose war,—are these so 
valuable that we can afford to purchase 
them at the expense of Armageddon? 

The problem is an ethical problem be- 
cause it is a conflict of values. The 
western world has now a definite bill 
of costs for its procedure in checking 
and cutting back the growth of the in- 
stitutions and public sentiments which 
could without difficulty have settled the 
quarrel that was the occasion of Eur- 
ope’s holocaust. And on the other side, 
it has experienced the values for the 
sake of which it has exposed itself to 
this loss. 

There have been those moments of 
priceless emotional experience, in which 
men and women realized that they were 
all one when the nation was in danger. 
With many, this elevated emotional tone 
will continue. With most, it has ebbed 
into the compelling routine of the group 
of habits we call discipline; in very 
many, into the hatred of the enemy by 
which one can still get that sense of soli- 
darity that under other conditions we 
call mob consciousness. 

These are enormously valuable ex- 
periences—even those which must be 
called ignoble in comparison with the 
sense of entire self-devotion. They per- 
vade the whole consciousness, giving 
even insignificant objects and experi- 
ences a vicarious import. There have 
been periods in former struggles for hu- 
man liberty when these moments stood 
out not only as worth while in them- 
selves, but with the added value of the 
issues for which men were fighting. To- 
day, men are fighting for no ideas. No 
nation is fighting for a better order of 
society. The international order of so- 
ciety is better than that of any nation 
which reserves to itself the right of 
fighting for any issue it chooses to call 
vital to its own interests. 


THs war has taken place because the 

nations have maintained the right to 
carry arms and thus have made a rela- 
tively insignificant incident the occasion 
for a European catastrophe. 

It is of importance that the relative 
values should stand out clearly. It is 
probable that in the aftermath of the 
war, these values will come with ever 
greater definiteness to men’s minds. Un- 
less men are so circumstanced that they 
cannot reflect, they must gradually rec- 
ognize that as nations—apart from small 
interested groups—they were fighting 
simply because they demanded as their 
highest privilege the right to fight on 
any occasion, and at any time. 

It is an ethical question, then, be- 
cause, perhaps for the first time in hu- 
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man history, the value of war as a so- 
cial institution existing for its own ex- 


ercise, for its use in social organiza-— 


tion, in physical training, in heightened — 
national self-feeling, in opportunities for — 
limitless hatreds and self-devotions, has” 
been put sharply in contrast with the — 
costs and losses of warfare. 
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It is a psychological question because — 
the values of war, and the preparation — 
for it, have to be stated more and more 
completely in terms of attitudes and — 


states of mind. The objective human 


interests for which men have fought in- 


the past are now so embodied in the 


institutions of civilized states, and in 
the habits and customs of communities, ’ 


that they are there vastly better safe- 
guarded than they could be by armies 
and navies. It is the feeling of en- 
larged personality, of the national amour 


~~ 


propre, a feeling not so much of what a — 
people have or want as of what they are, — 
that militarism supports in national life. 


F the ethical problem arises out of the 
conflict between values which a na- — 


tional 


military attitude and training © 


maintains and those which war destroys, — 
the psychological question is whether the | 


military attitude and training are essen- 
tial for the self-respect of a nation; 
whether this antiquated, mediaeval meth- 
od of giving every man the sense of 


being at one with the rest of the com- 


munity must be preserved for the lack 
of better mechanism. 


If the ethical problem is solved 
as we hope that it will be solved, 
if militarism is cashiered because 
it is too hideously 
human values, the question as to the way 
in which nations will arouse their patri- 
otisms is likely to be left to answer it- 
self. But though men are not likely to 
consider what form patriotisms will take 


in the future, it is true that because the ~ 


problem has become so largely psycho- 
logical, the ethical problem of war 
stands out so clearly. 


It is because in the relations of western 


expensive in” 
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nations with each other we have nothing — 
left to fight for except the right to fight 


for the sake of fighting, that we can 
squarely assess the value of this so-called 
national right. If bloodless revolution 
had not been embodied in the constifution 
of most of our western states, war would 
be still necessary to bring men to the 
common consciousness of their rights 
and their willingness to die for them. 
At present, any war is apt to be more 
dangerous than helpful to interests of 
those in our communities who need pro- 
tection. In these days of scientific war- 
fare, the disciplined populace who make 
up the army become the bulwark of 
economic and social privilege. No. At 
present, war, as an institution, cannot 
be cast in the role of Greatheart who 
goes forth to protect the weak. It must 
find alone in the consciousness of fight- 
ing and being ready to fight, all the val- 
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ues with which to offset the losses it 
entails. 


Instinctively all those who were inter- - 


ested in social reform felt that this war 
must set back the clock of social better- 
ment unless it accomplished the feat of 
destroying militarism itself. And here 
the militarist stiffens the sinews, throws 
out his chest, and contrasts his red- 
blooded virility with the feminist, phil- 
anthropic social reform, and asks us 
whether we are willing to exchange the 
fighting man for the milksop. 

We will not stop to consider the child- 
ish assumption that we must pull down 
amid fire and slaughter the whole struc- 
ture of the western world to secure 
bulging sinews, deep chests, and red 
blood corpuscles. The real question is: 
Why should anyone consider the work 
with which these reforms are occupied 
= white-blooded and feministic? They 
are the identical interests—though vast- 
ly more intelligently conceived—for 
which our forefathers fought, bled, and 
died. They are attempted concrete defin- 
itions of the life, the liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness of the great mass 
of the community. We cannot fight for 
them any longer, at least after the fash- 
ion of the modern fighting state, ‘be- 
cause the militaristic state must look 
upon itself as the potential enemy of all 
other states while most of the social 
structure within which growth is tak- 
ing place, is international. The state 
‘as the instrument of the separate com- 
munity is the organ through which these 
changes get formulated in that nation. 
But as long as it is necessarily hostile 

internationalism, it cannot become 
properly responsive to the labor move- 
Sent to social science, or even to in- 
stry. It folldws that these movements 
of social reform and integration within 
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First Sout 


SEconp Sout 
I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer: 


I WAS a peasant of the Polish plain; 
I left my plough because the message ran :— 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 
to save her from the Teuton; and was slain. 
3 I gave my life for freedom—This I know; 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I gladly left my mountain home to fight 

_ Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite ; 

and died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

I gave my life for freedom—This I know; 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


the separate states are deformed, are 
allowed to advance only so far as the 
interests of the state in its separation 
permits them to go. 

The result is that the so-called re- 
former is always on the begging hand 
over against the self-sufficient state. 
How far may the reform go without 
weakening the fixed order of society? 
There is certainly no process more defin- 
itely international than industry and 
commerce. But industry is divided up 
from the governmental standpoint into 
industries of the different nations, and 
barriers are set up to bring in a national 
net income by industries that are con- 
ceived of as if they could stand alone. 
There can be no adequate standard of 
social control of an essentially interna- 
tional industry, from the point of view 
of a national budget. The reformer 
stands in the position of the man urging 
concessions in the interests of humanity, 
and at the expense of the state. 

Now, there are restricted fields, such 
as that of hygiene, in which national 
and international interest palpably coin- 
cide. Here the trained man speaks with 
authority and does not present a pathetic 
plea. Even here, of course, there are 
limits to state action. 

The German militaristic state has 
more intelligently than any other, rec- 
ognized the common grounds of inter- 
national social growth and national state 
interests. W4thin-these fields militarism 
has even advanced these reforms. The 
German bureaucracy has gained a cer- 
tain detachment from the military stand- 
point of its government, which has en- 
abled it to introduce industrial insur- 
ance, community care for infants, the 
fostering of vocational education, and 
better housing, among other reforms, 
The privileged interests, which have op- 
posed these reforms in other countries 
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have been summarily pushed one side 
by a purposeful government that has un- 
dertaken to make its people more effec- 
tive, more powerful, more masterful 
than any other nation in the world. 


Such a state can have only persecu- 
tion for an international labor move- 
ment, whereas it will welcome an inter- 
national hygiene. It will welcome an in- 
ternational physical science which puts 
nature under the control of a national 
industry, whereas it will frown upon 
Hague tribunals which would deal with 
conflicts of nations from the interna- 
tional instead of the national stand- 
points. 


Even in Germany the social reformer 
brings his program to a government 
that has other interests besides those 
of international society, and asks some- 
what humbly how much of his program 
may be accepted. If science, and hy- 
giene, and education, and art, and in- 
dustry, and commerce, were as narrowly 
national as are armament and warfare 
in their interests, the social reformer 
would speak with authority and not as 
something of a milksop who is after all 
only trying to get a little good done. 

Militarism is not simply an evil in 
itself. It is typical and conservative 
of a state that is narrowly national in 
its attitude and that refuses to recognize 
the international l_society, that ater all 
has made the self-conscious state pos- 
sible. The problem is then largely a 
psychological problem, for it has to do 
with the change of attitude, the will- 
ingness to accept the whole international 
fabric of society, and to regard the 
states and the communities of which they 
are the instruments, as subject to and 
controlled by the life of the whole, not 
as potential enemies for whose assault 
each state must be forever on the watch. 


W.N. Ewer in The Nation (London) 


Tuirp Sout 


| worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom, 


When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 


His felon blow at France and at the world; 


Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 
I gave my life for freedom—This I know; 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


FourtH Sou. 


I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 


Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I rose 


Swift to the call—and died in fair Lorraine. 


FirtTH Sou 


I worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde, 
There came a sudden word of wars declared, 
Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unprepared, 
Asking our aid; I joined the ranks, and died. 


I gave my life for freedom—This I know; 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I gave my life for freedom—This I know; 
For those who bade me fight had told me so 
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How the United States as an International Forum | 
May Help ‘Toward Permanent Peace 


Y recent studies in the war- 
ring countries have convinced 
me that there is no imme- 


diate possibility of bringing 
about peace and that there will be none, 
until either exhaustion or a decisive vic- 
tory comes to one side or to the other. 
Yet, because I believe there is an op- 
portunity for something to be done, even 
in the present discouraging situation, I 
shall undertake to present some of my 
experiences as explaining the bases of 
my convictions, and to indicate a pos- 
sible road toward effective work. 

I was in France, for the most part 
in Paris, during August and Septem- 
ber, and in Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
and England during October and No- 
vember. Through my connection with 
the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce, with which the principal 
chambers of commerce of the neutral as 
well as of the belligerent countries are 
affiliated, I have come to know a great 
many of the business men, bankers, and 
public men of Europe. By means of 
these friendships, and also, I believe, 
because I was an American, I was able, 
even after the war began, to get numer- 
ous expressions of opinion from impor- 
tant men in the different countries. To 
these I added at every opportunity the 
opinions of all sorts of people as I met 
them from hour to hour. 

I soon discovered that in all the belli- 
gerent countries it was impracticable, if 
not quite impossible, to get anyone to 
talk of peace. It was even impossible 
to get them to speak of the time when 
the making of peace might be discussed. 
In all the countries I was told that such 
discussion would be treasonable. It was 
impressed upon me in each belligerent 
country that the nation was united for 
the fatherland, and that to begin the 
discussion of peace would endanger the 
national unity and weaken the country 
more than the loss of many battles. 

Discussion of the possible terms of 
peace without regard to the time when 
peace could be made, was equally im- 
possible. Here again it was declared 
that to bring up controversial subjects 
would be to inject into the nation a 
poison which might effect its ruin. I 
was repeatedly told on both sides of 
the battle lines that there was but one 
objective upon which all the physical, 
mental, and spiritual energies of the na- 
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tion must be concentrated,—and that 
was, waging the war to a successful 
conclusion. Even in the midst of the 
deplorable conditions in Belgium, I fail- 
ed to find any evidence of a desire for 
immediate peace except through the in- 
strument of a decisive victory. 

In some of the countries I did meet 
with a few men and women, leading 
spirits in organizations devoted to the 
peace propaganda long before this war, 
who were willing and anxious to talk 
peace. I did not, however, find twenty- 
five such persons altogether. My notes 
of interviews show that in all the coun- 
tries, France, Belgium, Germany, and 
England alike, the people are completely 
dominated by the one idea of winning 
the victory. On every hand I met the 
same grim unity of purpose, the same 
undaunted determination to fight this 
thing out to a finish. I came home in 
December convinced that the govern- 
ment of any of the belligerent countries 
would be overwhelmed by the people if 
it proposed peace on any terms con- 
ceivably acceptable to the enemy. 

Yet peace must come, and I believe 
that we in the United States have a 
very definite duty to perform in the 
face of the situation that confronts us. 
For if something is not done by some 
neutral nation, the struggle will end in a 
settlement that will leave Europe an 
armed camp—with disastrous consequen- 
ces to all the world. No other nation is 
quite so well fitted as ours to initiate ac- 
tion. While, as I have said, I do not be- 
lieve it is practically possible to force a 
peace at this stage, yet I think it is the 
duty and should be the desire of all neu- 
trals, even if from no higher motive than 
self-interest, to open the way to a better 
understanding which, when the proper 
time comes, will afford a sound basis 
for the settlement of the war. 

If that settlement is to bring a rea! 
peace, and not a mere truce, the masses 
of people in all the nations interested, 
neutrals as well as belligerents, must 
have a part in the discussion of its 
terms and must wield a powerful influ- 
ence in shaping them. Unless some 
feasible plan is furnished in advance, 
this participation will be denied them, 
and the treaties of peace will be written 
in terms supplied by the same type of 
diplomats who were either unable or un- 
willing to avert this great war. 


lt is clear that we cannot depend 

. . . ‘ 

upon the warring nations to begin, of 
their-own accord, a discussion of the 


terms of peace sufficiently in advance 


of the actual peace-making to insure to” 
the people their proper participation in 
the settlement. Fortunately, however, 
there is an opportunity to induce such a 
discussion. This opportunity is in the 
United States, by reason of the fact that 
all the belligerent nations are repre- 
sented here by great numbers of men 
who either were born in one of those 
countries or are the immediate descend- 
ants of their nationals. Thus I believe 
this country is in a position to furnish 
the warring nations what they will not 
provide for themselves—a field for just 
such a discussion as is the necessary 
preliminary of a sound peace, and a lab- 
oratory in which the action and reac- 
tion of all the eleme:.ts involved in the 
war may be had. : 


We have in this country millions off 
citizens of German, French, Austrian, 
Russian, and English origin. These 
people, while retaining an understanding 
of the problems of their native lands, 
have yet for the most part been” her 
long enough to have acquired a sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the principles o 
our racial, religious, and political fr 3 
dom, and of our democratic institutions. 


HEREFORE, I propose that there b 
initiated in this country a nation-wide 
and thorough discussion of the principles 
underlying more permanent peace and 
the bases of a settlement in Europe, 
discussion, to be effective, must rez 
the masses of the people, especially thos 
whose foreign origin gives them a 
greater sympathy with the interests o 
one or the other of the belligerent: 
It should be taken up by every forum 
platform, church, college, settlement, of 
other suitable organization in which mei 
and women meet for the exchange of 
ideas. We can depend upon our special- 
ly trained men and women, those be: 
fitted by education or experience, to sup 
ply the necessary explanation of the 
racial, religious, political, and historical 
principles involved. 
At first there will be some confusion 
some errors, differences, and, naturally 
some racial and national prejudices. Bu 
gradually a better understanding of th 
fundamental principles, rights, and pa 
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sibilities involved, will come. The dis- 
cussion would inevitably attract the at- 
tention of all parties to the strife in 
Europe, and they in turn would com- 
municate to their compatriots in this 
country something of their own atti- 
tude toward the settlement of their dif- 
ferences. It is extremely probable that 
those in authority in the nations at war 
would use this opportunity to test in- 
directly the probable attitude of their 
own peoples and those of their enemies 
toward the different proposals they 
have in mind for a settlement, thus ob- 
taining in this country what is out of 
the question in Europe in the present 
state of national feeling. The process 
and the result would be quite similar 


_to that anticipated by a president or a 


governor when he “feels out” the public 
attitude toward a contemplated appoint- 


_ ment or policy by inducing a newspaper 


discussion which gives him the desired 
reaction of public opinion without hav- 


ing committed himself to a decision. 


Y means of such a discussion initiat- 
ed in the United States, an inter- 
change of ideas, not only between the 
citizens of the countries at war, but also 
with the peoples of all the neutral coun- 
tries, would come rapidly. There would 
develop in the minds of the masses on 
both sides of the Atlantic a compre- 
hension of the fundamental bases of a 
more lasting peace. When the time 
comes for agreement upon the terms 
of peace, this knowledge in the minds 
of the people, and the will for a more 
permanent peace that such knowledge 
produces, will help to bring about the 
fundamentally best kind of settlement 
that is practically possible. 
Peace constructed upon such a foun- 
dation, and wrought out by such pro- 


cesses, will be less likely to carry in 


itself the seeds of future wars. Its 
terms will be thought out in patois. It 
will have its base in the judgments and 


‘feelings of the masses of people, who in 


> 
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belligerent countries, have suffered so 
much directly, and in neutral countries, 
have suffered indirectly. 

This, I believe, is our opportunity for 
supreme usefulness in this time of world 
stress. Should we neglect it, should we 
content ourselves with attending strict- 
ly and narrowly to our own affairs, we 
should be unfaithful to our manifest des- 
tiny as a nation. The price of indiffer- 
ence may be a settlement in Europe that 
is of the old type, involving us in a 
renewed race for armaments and per- 
haps in the future wars. 

My experiences of the past year in 
Europe have left me very optimistic as 
to the possibilities of attaining a higher 
degree of international co-operation. 


Since questions of trade and commerce 
are already recognized as among the 
chief underlying causes of war, any or- 
ganized movement seeking to dea! in- 
telligently with these problems will be 
striking at the very roots of the evil. 


What has been done, for instance, by 
the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of the possibilities in this direction, 
even under the old conditions. It is 
likewise a promise of what may be ex- 
pected if, in the final settlement in Eur- 
ope, the peace terms are made in a man- 
ner calculated to encourage—rather than 
to block such voluntary effort, and to 
open the way for a more enlightened 
governmental co-operation in such 
movements. 


I went to Europe last March to at- 
tend the meeting of the permanent coun- 
cil of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce. At that meet- 
ing, in Brussels, the council voted 
against my proposition to submit all the 
controversial international business 
questions of sufficient importance to 
warrant such treatment, to an interna- 
tional referendum. My plan was to 
refer all such issues to the chambers 
of commerce in all the countries repre- 
sented in the international body for their 
opinion and vote. It provided for the 
establishment of a permanent bureau at 
Brussels through which questions might 
be submitted to the constituent organiza- 
tions, and their responses received and 
collated and the necessary work done to 
make the agreement effective. 


I was convinced that the adverse vote 
at the Brussels meeting did not rep- 
resent the real opinion of the majority 
of the organizations behind the dele- 
gates who voted against the plan. As 
the biennial meeting was scheduled for 
June, in Paris, I spent the intervening 
months in criss-crossing Europe, laying 
my proposition before the leading busi- 
ness men, government officials, and pub- 
licists in the various countries. 

HE results of this 
justified, I believe, 
in the possibilities of world-wide 
co-operation and proved that the 
business men of the - leading na- 
tions are ready to play their part in a 
program of constructive international- 
ism. At the Paris meeting, we got the 
necessary votes, and when the war broke 
out in July, I was in Brussels, where we 
were preparing for the first internation- 
al business referendum the world had 

ever seen. 

The subject of the first referendum 
was “disloyal competition,” or as we say 
in this country, “unfair competition.” 


campaign 
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It dealt largely with the falsification of 
trade marks, falsification of points of 
origin, and similar unfair practices 
which have had a far greater influence 
in causing and keeping alive interna- 
tional prejudices and distrust than is 
commonly understood. This first refer- 
endum, which was, of course, interrupted 
by the war, was to have been followed 
by the submission of other and even 
more important issues to the business 
men of the world through their cham- 
bers of commerce. 

What these referenda might in time 
come to embrace, after the world had 
recognized the possibilities that lie in 
such a medium for gathering and digest- 
ing world opinion, is indicated by the 
fact that the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, at its meeting 
in Boston, in 1912, went on record in 
favor of the arbitration of controversies 
arising between governments. 


N conclusion, on the basis of impres- 
sions gathered in each of the bellig- 
erent countries both before and after the 
war, let me sum up—as a possible hetp 
toward practical action—what my study 
and experience have forced me to be- 
lieve: 

1. That the actual terms of the set- 
tlement of this war are the most im- 
portant factor for permanent peace. 

2. That our first and greatest prob- 
lem and duty, therefore, is to find some 
practical method of definitely influencing 
the terms of settlement. 

3. That the greatest latent power for 
a right settlement lies in the masses of 
people of the warring nations. 

4. That it is impossible to talk about 
peace or terms of settlement to the 
masses in the warring countries at pres. 
ent. 

5, That we have, howevér, the op- 
portunity to effectively influence those 
masses indirectly, through the millions 
of their co-nationalists in this country. 

6. That, therefore, it is our first duty 
to organize such a nation-wide discus- 
sion. 

7. That no plans for more perman- 
ent peace are practically important, or 
can be effective, except as they secure. 
through such a nation-wide discussion 
the substantial agreement upon them of 
the people in this country, who were 
either born in the warring countries, or 
are descended from people born there. 


Any plans that cannot get such agree- 
ment here have no right to hope for ac- 
ceptance in the warring nations, where 
the chances for acceptance are much 
less favorable because the thoughts of 
the people in those countries are so 
greatly dominated by this unparaleled 
war that they cannot—or will not—at 
this stage, give time to formulate such 
plans as we are discussing. 
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As Factors in the Unconstrained Fabric of a World at Peace 
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CC | er must be all Teuton 
or all Slav.” It was said 
without special conviction, 
as one reproduces a univer- 

sally repeated catchword that no one 
challenges. It was evidently a part of 
the accepted Weltanschauung from 
which my Viennese acquaintance de- 
rived. As we all know, it is that for 
untold numbers. 

It is not only a widely accepted point 
of view; it is a very ancient one. And 
it is one of a very large family. Delen- 
da est Carthago is one of its forbears. 
It is not limited to Germans nor to any 
one group. “Britannia rules the waves” 
is of close kin. So is “Otes-toi de la, 
que je m’y mette.” So is the immigra- 
tion clause recently proposed by the 
Senate, excluding black people as black, 
regardless of means, character, capacity 
or pressing reasons for coming. 

This feeling is part of our ancient 
brute inheritance, and it has more than 
one root deep-twined in the past. 

One of these roots is that “conscious- 
ness of kind” which links us close to 
those most like ourselves. One is that 
dread and dislike of the stranger which 
made the same word serve the Roman 
for both foeman and foreigner. It 
draws from even deeper and more ani- 
mal levels in the physical struggle for 
survival. 

Yet this long descent does not vali- 
date it. These instincts are offset by 
others equally authentic. The love of 
the novel and different, which works 
against fatal inbreeding, is also part of 
the mechanism of evolution. Invincible 
impulses of sympathy with life as life 
move us even in contemplation of the 
growing green things, still more as we 
watch the play or the suffering of ani- 
mals, and above all, as we face other 
human beings. It was a none-too-fine- 
feeling comedian of the harsh Roman 
breed who let fall the pregnant word 
that “nothing human is alien to me.” 
Co-operation and mutual aid also are, 
as Drummond and Kropotkin have dem- 
onstrated, early and important factors 
in evolution, playing an increasingly 
large part as the level of life rises. Now 
co-operation of an advanced type im- 
plies and requires difference; it involves 
division of labor in the sense of special- 
ization along differing lines. 

Thus instinct makes for friendly as 
well as for unfriendly relations with 
those unlike ourselves. 
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But man is a creature not of instinct 
only, but also of reason. I here use 
the term reason not in the somewhat 
discredited sense of mere ratiocination, 
but to mean all power to apprehend 
truth; and not only this, but also the will 
trained and stimulated to realize the 
moral and intellectual vision. 

What then does reason indicate in this 
complex problem of race relations? 

The history of the human species, on 
both its bodily and its spiritual side, 
has been a constant intertwining of two 
sorts of development. 

There has been on the one hand the 
tendency to evolve specilized types. Re- 
moter and more isolated habitats favor 
the preservation and accentuation of 
racial peculiarities, and ultimately 
the creation of a pure race, of 
a highly differentiated civilization, of 
a group with a maximum of internal 
uniformity and of external difference. 

Along with this specializing and segre- 
gating tendency have gone the tenden- 
cies, biological and political, that lead 
to intermixture. America is not the 
first melting-pot—nor the last. 

The situation is unduly simplified un- 
less it is realized that the kinds of like- 
ness and unlikeness are manifold and 
that they do not vary together. The 
factors of speech, religion, community 
of history and tradition, conscious 
group unity, unite and divide men even 
more powerfully than racial (i. e., phy- 
sical) likeness or unlikeness. 

All these things combine and separ- 
ate in the most complex ways. For in- 
stance, on the one hand, English, French, 
and Gaelic-speaking Canadians are unit- 
ed by a political bond. On the other 
hand, common speech and culture bind 
together English-speaking folk across 
political boundaries. Ties of religion 
and a common history band Jews to- 
gether across lines of country, speech 
and stage of development. The mere 
racial’ tie is probably the weakest of 
all. 

The colored people of America may 
recognize some sentimental bond with 
the African and the Solomon Islander, 
but Booker T. Washington is infinitely 
more closely bound to President Wilson 
than to a Kru boy. The peculiarly near 
sense of unity of the colored people in 
America is due to a common past and a 
common present task, not mainly to 
blood relationship; for the group con- 
tains a very large proportion of persons 
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whe, on a purely racial basis, are nearer 
white than black. 

We might suppose that the strongest 
groups would be those in which the 
greatest number of cohesive forces 
combinéd—groups with a common phy- 
sical type, a common speech, religion. 
and culture. This may be true in a 
small body like Athens or Florence. Yet 
as these instances recur to us we recall 
that perhaps no polities known to his- 
tory were torn by more bitter internal 
enmities. 

However this may be, too great uni- 
formity over too wide an area would_ 
appear to be a very dubious advantage_ 
It may be questioned if the bourgeoisie 
of France and the American middle class 
do not suffer from excessive uniformity- 

A “dead level” is deadening, and es- 
pecially so if it is not evolved from with- 
in, but imposed from without. The ten- 
dency to fuse, and to obliterate differ- 
ences, appears to need the counterpoise 
of the other force which creates new un- 
likenesses, fresh types; and this in turn 
needs the growth of the power of mutual 
comprehension, appreciation, and sym- 
pathy to prevent divergence from mean- 
ing dissension. 

There has been a school of thought, 
now gradually going out of date after 
having been influential for over a cen- 
tury, which laid the greatest possible 
emphasis on national groups. These na- 
tionalities were conceived, with the 
naiveté of the period before the rise of — 
scientific ethnology, to be racially akin 
because speaking a common tongue. A 
veritable world of myths was created 
as to national and racial entities. 

The rise of the feeling of nationality, 
the worship almost of the national idea. 
played a great part in nineteenth cen- 
tury history. It worked, and often with 
success, to break up composite political 
units. It powerfully helped Germany 
and Portugal and Russia to fling off Na- 
poleon, it gave unity and independence 
to Italy, it helped to free from obsolete 
and degrading tyranny Greece and other 
victims of Turkish rule. With the shib- 
boleth of Pan-Slavism, it strengthened 
Russian influence in lands of kindred 
tongues. It revived dying vernaculars 
like Gaelic, and Welsh, and Bohemian, 
and Slovenian. It enriched the litera~ 
ture of the Romantic period with folk- 
lore, and folk tales, and ballads, ; 
gave to music new and infinitely to 
be cherished notes in folk-song. 
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_ Along with this went the pseudo-sci- 
ence of race, as expounded by the Ger- 
writer, Chamberlain, and others, 
its effort to interpret human his- 
tory in terms of the innate superiority 
of one racial group. 

- Conceivably the human species might 
have produced one superior “sport,” a 
ype so beyond all others at all points 
at the best possible issue would be the 
ination of all the rest. I say care- 
y, elimination, because subjugation 
involves not only the perpetuation of in- 
ferior types but their perpetuation in a 
ition making, in itself, for inferior- 
‘ity and demoraitization. 

_ Such an emergence of a race of defini- 
€ superiority might conceivably have 
ed. Such demonstrably did not 
xcur. Not the dolichocephalic blonde, 
ot the Aryan, not the white race, can 
e€ good any such claim. Professor 
most interesting little book, The 
|Mind of Primitive Man, is wholesome 
is well as interesting reading, with its 
‘conclusion that science knows no in- 
r race. With all our unescapable 
p bias we can yet discern that the 
ple who gave us the Parthenon, 
I idias, and Plato, the stock from which 
| ay the prophets, the psalmists and 
Jesus of Nazareth, the race of Zoroast- 
‘er, the India of Buddha and Tagore, the 
‘culture of China, the art and the Bush- 
ido ethic of Japan, do not ask a merely 
tondescending attention of the blonde 


Siiationa] Movements, in so far as 
make for independence, freedom 


ppportunity for self-expression, are all 
to the good. But when national feel- 
z means the attempt to dominate alien 
groups, to force a type of culture upon 
athers from the outside, it is a curse. 
_ No lover of the distinctively human, 
no lover of art, music, literature, lang- 
‘age, of the picturesque, the intimate, 
he lovely, can fail to deplore the ef- 
ects of the steam-roller process. The 
dull epochs of history are those like the 
Hellenistic and the later Roman, in 


hers. With modern means of com- 
unication and with all that makes for 
Osmopolitanism, there is again a ten- 
to flatness, to undue similarity, 
loss of local color and of the accent 

#f developed and refined differentness. 
f by some great catastrophe Europe 
all Teuton, or all Slav, or all 


“Anglo-Saxon,” or all Latin, that 
would be a tragic day, not simply for 
the cultures that went under, but for 
all. It would be tragic because for any 
type, even the most inconspicuous, to 
perish with its gift not fully developed, 
its contribution not wholly made, is an 
irreplaceable loss. But not only for 
this reason. As has been pointed out 
by others, it appears to be the case 
that the great flowerings of humanity 
are apt to come irom the stimulating 
contacts of different civilizations. They 
may not come necessarily so, nor solely 
so,—we know too little to say; but this 
certainly seems one active cause of 
progress. 

The Renaissance sprang from such a 
fertilization by the Greek genius, liv- 
ing in its physical death. The period 
of the Crusades might be cited with 
the same moral, or, in our time, Japan 
electrified by contact with Europe. 

Such contacts, to be vivifying, must be 
unconstrained. The human spirit, act- 
ing freely, selects that which it can 
digest and work over to its own ends, 
the rest seems to pass it by, as that 
which is unfit for his age passes by the 
reading child. If Japan had been con- 
quered and had had foreign ways forced 
upon it whether it wanted them or not, 
it might have been Europeanized, but 
in how destructive a sense! In that 
case, too, the Western world would prob- 
ably have missed the reciprocal gain 
which its art has drawn from Japanese 
influence. Men are less prone to learn 
from their victims. 


HE social philosophy that I am try- 
ing to set forth does not touch on ail 
the springs of the war that is devastat- 
ing our lives, but it touches some deep- 
lying influences that make for war. 
National vanity, and national greed 
masking under national vanity, give us 
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the war cries of the jingo and the im- 
perialist, and of pan this and pan that. 
The dogma of the white man’s burden 
veils the colony-grabbing that lies behind 
it. The idea that it is a national mis- 
sion to force others into the national 
mould, springs from contempt for those 
who differ from us and takes on a thou- 
sand forms. In the United States we 
call it assimilation, using the same word 
to cover the most desirable and the 
most undesirable relations with the new- 
ly-come elements of the population, and 
we shall be lucky if our fanatics of race 
do not yet lead us into war with the 
East. 

Elsewhere, it is the contest of rival 
nations to enlarge their linguistic 
boundaries at the expense of their 
neighbors. This is not peculiar to any 
one group. Italy is at work to Italian- 
ize Istria, Trieste, and the Albanian lit- 
toral; Greeks and Bulgarians created a 
veritable fever by their rival efforts in 
Macedonia; Russia is forcing herself on 
Finland, and Germany has been doing 
the same thing in her Polish territory. 

This present war is not a war of 
races, as some have tried to make out. It 
is plain enough that it is not, if we 
note two facts. First, it cuts across 
‘race” lines, for it is a war of (mainly 
Teutonic) English, Latins, Slavs, and 
Japanese against South Germans, the 
largely Slavic Prussians, Magyars of 
Hungary, Slavs of Hungary and-of Aus- 
tria, and Turks. Secondly, none of these 
groups are races at all, in any strict 
sense. The lines of difference are main- 
ly lines of difference of language and 
culture. Racially, every nation in 
Europe is an intricate congeries of racial 
elements. 

Nevertheless, while not a race war, yet 
racial or national arrogances, greeds, 
fears, intolerances are in part at least 
to blame for the war. It can be under- 
stood only as the outcome of a state of 
mind, of ideas and perverse idealisms. 

As the final outcome of the wars of 
religion was toleration, so let us pray 
that out of the clashes fomented by 
national chauvinism may issue that in- 
ternationalism which is consistent with 
a mutual regard for national personali- 
ties and an appreciation of and pleasure 
in the contrasts of different develop- 
ments of the human spirit. 

If we would end war, let us enlarge 
our hearts and rejoice in the otherness 
of others. 


Economic Zones and the New Align- 
ments of National Sentiment 
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EW, will deny, I think, that our 
Ph sce reflect the social and 

economic conditions under which 

we live. The favorable elements 
in our environment become associated 
with our feelings of joy and pleasure, 
while disagreeable associations are 
aroused by the conditions about us 
creating irritation and dismay. It is 
easy to understand why we sing of the 
spring and of the harvest moon, while 
we shudder at the thought of the win- 
try blast. We do not, however, see so 
plainly that the significance of objects 
about us is changing, and that as a re- 
sult, our sentiments must also change 
so that words and feeling correspond to 
the world about us. We cling with 
fervor to the well-expressed thought of 
a preceding age, and have an aversion 
to things that once were disliked long 
after they become under changed condi- 
tions real sources of pleasure. 

Much of the present confusion of 
thought and misuse of sentiment come 
from this source. A steady increase of 
the control of nature has so altered our 
economic and social boundaries that 
many acts formerly meritorious become 
reprehensible, and others formerly in- 
jurious are now advantageous. But art, 
literature, and race ideals still persist to 
praise the enervating old at the expense 
of the vitalizing new. This resistance 
to beneficial change is increased if race 
differences heighten the barriers and per- 
mit loose partisan thinkers to inflame old 
passions by conscious or unconscious 
misrepresentation of foreign thought. 
German and English Civilizations hone 
their differences augmented in this way, 
and national hatreds are arising that 
may take ages to displace. 

If a real peace is to come, and bonds, 
of unity are created to prevent future an- 
tagonism, these causes of discord must 
be removed. This will not happen un- 
less we realize that race antagonisms 
are not due to decay or degeneration, 
but contain elements of progress which, 
if rightly used, would bind the great 
modern civilizations instead of severing 
them. 

When the German acts in ways ab- 
horrent to our sympathies, we are apt to 
judge him by old standards and call 
him a brutal Hun, when in reality it is 
our lack of an understanding of his 
moral advance that forces us to put him 
in our antiquated categories. The Ger- 
man judgment is equally one-sided when 
an estimate is made of the motives that 
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inspire American opposition to German 
measures. We know that it is our bet- 
ter self that protests against German 
aggression. What we fail to see is that 
it is also the German’s better self that 


inspires the acts of which we disap- 


prove. We have advanced in one field, 
he in another. Conversely, we have 
stood still in.the field where he has ad- 
vanced. 

This view is hopeful and evolutionary, 
and, if correct, gives a basis for a solu- 
tion that the current belief in racial 
degeneration does not afford. It is a 
sad fact, if true, that any modern nation 
can have sunk as low as its enemies 
would have us believe. Can we not ad- 
mire the German for doing as he does, 
seeing that with his light he would have 
been recreant had he acted otherwise? 
Can we not also admire the English for 
their decision, and feel that it would 
have been a mark of degeneration if 
they had done otherwise? This seems 
an antinomy, but, like all antinomies, the 
opposition is more apparent than real. 
The cure is to make the English more 
German, and the German more English, 
and thus to bring about a general ad- 
vance of thought instead of a progress 
that is local and partial. 


HE fundamental clash in modern 

times is between race feeling and 
economic interest. Race feeling is backed 
by language differences, for racial and 
linguistic boundaries are usually the 
same,.and with language goes literature 
and social ideals. Song, poetry, and his- 
tory unite with the elementary racial 
feelings to make emphatic the isolation 
of regions and the local antinomies 
which in the past have been the safe- 
guards of freedom. Against this solid 
array of past acquisitions has come the 
crush of modern economic forces; out 
of which a new group of sentiments 
have grown which are not easily har- 
monized with inherited traditions. Eco- 
nomic advantage knows no politics; 
trade does not stop at state boundaries. 
Language differences do no more than 
form a temporary check to the natural 
extension of trade and commerce. 

We have had three centuries of this 
pressure with the result that today the 
boundaries of state, race, language, re- 
ligion, or local sentiment, are radically 
out of tune with the demands of terri- 
torial readjustment which puts in the 
same political unit those with the like 
economic interests, even though they 


_thére would be strange bed-fellows; old 


may be diverse in other respects. A 
map of the world’s economic zones 


we are familiar. In every such unit 


antageniane would have to be cast into 


seemingly incongruous centers. 

These changes would, however, be 
only a beginning of others subversive of 
our moral and political ideals. In our 
civilization the thought of political free 
dom has been at the core of social senti= 
ments, and moral freedom, the goal of 
our aspiration. In an economic world 
the two most cherished words are “weal” 
and * ‘efficiency.” Social weal is the end; 
efficiency is the means to reach this end. 
All else must be reconstructed to permit 
of this evolution from the status of free 
dom to that of welfare. It would not 
be so hard to shift from the older basis 
of sentiment to the new if welfare could 
be promoted by other than mechanica 
means. But every economic advance 
carries with it an increase of mechanical 
action. We spend our spleen on mili 
tary mechanism, but after all the indus 
trial machines which grind and degrad 
are more exacting than is military life 
A soldier has the advantage of havinj 
his commander interested in his life am 
comfort. He is at least a well-cared-fot 
animal, but the industrial régime grind! 
its grist regardless of the worker’s wel 
fare. The real slave today is not t 
soldier, but the factory worker. | Thi 
worst mechanisms are at our own door 
our women and children, the greates 
sufferers. When we close our eyes t 
these facts and think only of the Bel 
gian misery, we can rightly be accuse 
of moral cant and of false sentimental 
ity. : 

It is this new feeling for industria 
misfortune in which the English and th 
American mind is defective. Easily 
aroused by old evils, we are fond of d 
nouncing ancient oppression, but 4 
silent when industrial evils degrade 
brother’s life. Could we change thi 
perspective and see the growing evils it 
our midst, we should be in a positioi 
to sympathize with the German vie 
that the evils of war, terrible thoug 
they be, are not to be compared with th 
woes which inefficient industry ha 
created. Better a day of war than ai 
eternity of misery. 

I say these things not to shock, 
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to create a perception of the conditions 
for enduring peace. We hope for peace 
by a static acquiescence in present con- 
ditions. The German wants a recon- 
struction that creates weal, and thus 
makes a social uplift possible. Both 
races want equality. We strive for it 
by tearing down those above; the Ger- 
man, by lifting those below. Every up- 
lift is mechanical and evolutionary; the 
tearing-down process is emotional and 
revolutionary. Shall we go through 
mechanism to welfare, or through re- 
volt to personal freedom? That is the 
question now being fought out. 


I shall not try to decide this issue. It is 


easy, however, to see how the con-’ 


trast of motives and ends crops out in 
every expression of opinion made in the 
defense of either nation. It is in a meas- 
‘are hidden by the mistranslations of 
German statements, and also by the lack 
of appreciation on the part of Germans 
of how their statements sound when ex- 
pressed in English. When we make al- 
lowance for these conscious or uncon- 
scious misrepresentations the real dif- 
ferences can be easily formulated and 
the antagonisms in national thought and 
sentiment made plain. 


We think first of all of stability. 
Peace, property, protection of life and 
liberty, get undue emphasis. The Decla- 
tation of Independence is representative 
of English and American thought, and 
is one of the best monuments of our 


civilization. There is no such document 
in Germany, nor any appeal to such 
sentiments. The German talks of “cul- 


ture,” and by it he means the aggregate 
social life of the people. It is not a 
tacial concept, although the word “Ger- 


man” is often used as synonymous with - 


culture. A brother is one who thinks as 
you do, and not he who has the same 
forebears. .- 


A second contrast is between freedom 
and efficiency. We have no racial sen- 
timent favoring efficiency. On the con- 
trary, the time-card with fixed relations 
of outgo and income are objects of de- 
tision and contempt. Most of us would 
say, “Better a day of freedom than an 
age of automatic regularity.” While we 
thus put freedom in the first place, we 
cannot help disliking the German eff- 


ciency that gets its result through me- 
chanical perfection. But why may not 
a man love welfare and efficiency more 
than stability and freedom? When we 
face this decision we shall sympathize 
with the German point of view, even if 
we cannot accept it. 


A third contrast is that between me- 
chanical effectiveness and volitional ac- 
tivity. To us, the German is a ma- 
chine with no will or individuality. The 
motive back of his mechanical action 
we do not appreciate; we think only of 
the picture that the German life creates 
when viewed from the outside. We 
want self-decisions, not social decisions. 
We forget that a mastery of impulse is 
needed to subordinate individual caprice 
to social ends. German literature em- 
phasizes will power as much as does the 
English; but it is the will leading to ac- 
tion, not the will ending in self-control. 
The latter ideal is self-negation and sac- 
rifice. The former emphasizes the will 
to do even if the doing involves the 
crushing of resistance. Who is moral: 
he who takes ten cities, or he who rules 
his own spirit? When this is decided 
the relative merits of English and Ger- 
man thought can be judged. 


The difference between German and 
Anglo-American thought is not due to 
race antagonism, nor to the desire for 
national expansion. The conflict is in 
culture and social aims. It can no more be 
repressed than could the French Revo- 
lution, or the Protestant Reformation. 
The winners in the material conflict may 
be the losers in the thought struggle, as 
was the case in both of these other con- 
tests. All the elements we dislike in the 
German when he sweeps across Bel- 
gium, are present in our civilization, and 
will grind out the same results. Wel- 
fare depends on mechanism and the 
world has chosen welfare as its ideal 
instead of the Goddess of Liberty. We 
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may check the new movement, but we 
cannot block it. 

At the same time, we have torn down 
the anemic saint so much admired by 
our forefathers. Eugenics is giving us 
a stronger man and a vigorous woman; 
with new life is coming a rough aggres- 
siveness which we admire in sport but 
dislike in race struggle. These new ele- 
ments have broken with the meek, hum- 
ble spirit so long associated with a spiri- 
tual life and with pacific hopes. The loss 
is disturbing, but ‘not lowering. The 
broader sweep of non-racial ideals, 
blending races, nations, and religions in- 
to a true unity, will give the healthy 
aggression of the strong outlets that are 
blocked by the barriers created by lo- 
calized nations, and religions. When 
the whole world is one co-operative 
mechanism, the local antagonisms of to- 
day will disappear. We must become 
plodding Germans, use their mechanisms, 
and accept their super-racial culture, in 
order that the throbbing ideals we feel 
may become a réal upbuilding force, 
uniting, not severing’ welfare from free- 
dom. With welfare and leisure secure, 
a freedom can arise which does not op- 
pose mechanism, but will use it to gain 
the higher social values localized pa 
triotism dims and obscures. 


HE struggle of today, with its sharp 

opposition of contending ideals has 
thus a good, as well as a bad side. We 
see the good in our civilization more 
clearly when it is contrasted with the 
weaker elements of German culture. To 
the:German, however, his good becomes 
doubly dear when he compares his social 
advance with the hindrances which 
block ours. Cheap optimism and a flow 
of florid cant seem slight compensation 
for the patent inefficiency that prevails 
in all our industrial relations. Is this 
alignment of spiritual emotion against 
material uplift a natural one, or is it a 
passing phase of social progress? In 
the end we may find that mechanism and 
freedom are not opposing ideals, but 
complementary goods. 

Clear thought is more important than 
gun powder. When we see this, a new 
synthesis is possible in which the Ger- 
man and English will disappear in the 
melting-pot by which the dross of yes- 
terday is separated from the ringing 
truth of tomorrow. 
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DO not believe that we will get 
Le far in our protest against mili- 
tarism, or even in an understanding 
of the present European war, until 
we frankly face and boldly challenge the 
economic foundations which must be 
held primarily accountable for war, and 
which underneath the surface pheno- 
mena explain the present cataclysm in 
Europe. It is true that if we consider 
only the devoted heroism with which the 
warring countries are sacrificing them- 
selves, we may be led into the false be- 
lief that this is a people’s war. But the 
common people do not want war,—they 
never want war, whether it be in demo- 
eratic France, in aristocratic England, 
or in autocratic Germany and Russia. 
All intimate observers of these coun- 
tries prior to the war were impressed 
with the prayerful solicitude on the part 
of the people for peace; with the hatred 
of war and the burdens borne by the un- 
privileged and, for the most part, un- 
represented classes. And when the final 
appraisal is made by future historians, it 
will be admitted that back of the im- 
mediate explosive events that set Europe 
aflame were the privileged economic 
classes who (for the most part, uncon- 
sciously, it is true) created conditions 
which inevitably produced war. 


L,=t us analyze the warring countries 

class; it officers the army and 
accustomed to think of England as a 
democratic country; but her democracy 
is one of form only. Up to 1910, Eng- 
land was, in the last analysis, governed 
by the landed aristocracy. A few thous- 
and men owned more than half of the 
land of Great Britain. The country is 
divided into great baronial estates, as it 
was in feudal times. These estates run 
into thousands and even millions of 
acres. They are entailed to the oldest 
son. They cannot be sold. Upon these 
estates great cities have come into ex- 
istence which have enriched the owners 
of what was a short time ago agricul- 
tural land, beyond the wealth of any 
other group in the world. A large part 
of the land underlying London is owned 
by nine families, whose ground rents 
are colossal. 


The same is true of other cities. The 
land is not owned by the people. It is 
still owned in great estates. These 


great estate owners form the House of 
Lords, which, until 1910, placed its veto 
on all legislation. In all things affect- 
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ing its interests—banking, finance, and 
foreign policy—the House of Lords was 
supreme. Out of the land-owning class 
came foreign ministers, those who con- 
trolled the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. 

Again, one-half the House of Com- 
mons was made up of great estate own- 
ers. The civil service was drawn from 
the same class. Even today England 
is governed in essence by the great es- 
tate owners, in spite of the fact that the 
liberal party is in power. For genera- 
tions the people of Great Britain have 
been paying ground rents to the members 
of this ruling class,. ascendant in the 
House of Lords. 

The annual ground rents are esti- 
mated to run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Year after year they have 
been accumulating. They have created 
a vast reservoir amounting to billions of 
dollars, which has been invested by its 
owners in railroads all over the world; 
in mines in South Africa, South Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere; in great landed es- 
tates, such as are owned in Mexico and 
even in the United States; in oil con- 
cessions, and countless other privileges. 
Concessions have been demanded in the 
interest of this class in China and the 
Indian peninsula. 

The whole world is tribute not to 
Great Britain, but to a small group of 
British subjects who own a large part 
of the globe. And this class which owns 
has molded the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. This is the military party. It 
insists on a colossal naval program os- 
tensibly for the protection of colonial in- 
terests. In reality, this naval program 
is designed (unconsciously, I admit) 
for the protection of British investments. 


ND this owning ciass is the military 

class; it officers the army and navy; 
it fills the high offices; it also owns the 
press, and makes the public opinion of 
Great Britain. These are the economic 
and class influences which create jingo- 
ism, Chauvinism, and the arrogant policy 
of Great Britain, which has irritated one 
country after another in its imperialistic 
claims and insistence on supremacy of 
the seas. In the long vision of war 
this class is largely responsible for mili- 
taristic aggression and colonial exten- 
sion; it is identified with opium, rum, the 
sale of war munitions, and the oppres- 
sion of weaker countries. In an esti- 
mate of the underlying causes of the 
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present war and all European wars om 
the last century, in fact, these facts | 
must be taken into account. va 


A SIMILAR economic class rules Ger-| | 
many. It is the so-called Junker | 
or agrarian class. That part of Germavay 
to the east of Berlin, is divided into — 
great estates like those of England. 
They have remained unchanged from | 
feudal times. These estates run into | 
thousands and tens of thousands of | 
acres. From this class comes the | 
chancellor and higher officials of state | 
And under the constitution of Prussia — 
and the constitution of the empire, this’ | 
class rules Germany almost if not quite 
as autocratically as it was ruled in 
feudal times. The king of Prussia is _ 
hereditary emperor. The chancellor is — 
his personal appointee. The army and ~ 
the navy are officered almost exclusiv 
ly by members of the Junker class. The 
higher civil service is filled trom the — 
same source. This is the military caste _ 
of Prussia which gives character to Ger- 
many. And this is the war class in Ger- _ 
many, just as a similar war class rules” 
Great Britain. 


UNDER the laws of Prussia the Com- _ 
mon people have hardly any voice 
in the government. The suffrage 1s based _ 
upon property qualifications. A man’s © 
power at the polls is determined by the 
amount of his income tax. Less than 
10 per cént of the voters elect two-thirds — 
of the representatives in the Landtag. — 
And these representatives are over- ~ 
whelmingly from the Junker class. And 
while great cities have come into exist-— 
ence, while millions of socialist votes 
are cast in the cities, neither the manu- 
facturers nor the workers have any sub- 
stantial voice in the government. 


South Germany, on the other hand, is 

Democratic. It has no Junker class. 
Here the land is divided among small 
peasant proprietors who are peace-lov- 
ing, simple and gemiithlich in tempera- ~ 
ment. But since the war with Austria, 7 
South Germany has been Prussianized. 
It has been subordinated in every pos- 


ury, as did the seigneurs of France prior 
to the Revolution, and supported by the 
impoverished agricultural class upon its 
distant estates, thinks in terms of war 
and of narrow nationalism. For war 
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its profession; it trains for it, dreams 
about it, and pledges itself to “Der Tag” 
as its class mission. 


USTRIA, too, is ruled by the ola 
\ feudal aristocracy much as is Prus- 
sia. In many ways, Austria is the most 
aristocratically minded state in Europe. 
Here, too, the great estates predominate. 
Here, too, the feudal class makes public 
pinion and controls the government. 
And it thinks in the mediaeval terms of 
petty nationalism. 


SHE goverrment of. Russia is the 
= goverrment ot grand dukes and 
great: estate owners, -who—like the 
Junker in Prussia, the landed aristocrats 
in England, and the same class in Aus- 
tria—officer the army; they are the gov- 
ernment. i 

It is these undemocratic, irrespon- 

ible classes in all these countries that 
are the war classes... Whether it. be in 
England, Germany, Austria; or Russia, 
they are the government’ to an extent 
that we do not begin to comprehend. 
All opportunities for advancement to the 
<limbing, commercial classes lie in the 
approval of these groups; who, in the 
fast analysis, are the state. And these 
groups, for the most part, think of the 
workers, of the peasants upon their es- 
tates, as they did in earlier times. We 


get some vision of the point of view of, 


these ruling classes towards the de- 
pendent classes from the treatment which 
even England accorded to the Irish up 
to very. recent years,—yes, in the treat- 
‘ment accorded to agricultural workers 
and, peasants in Scotland today. 


‘Nj HEN we turn to France and even 
kA to Italy, we find a different psy- 
chology; for France is a country in 
which the people own the land. It is a 
— of peasant proprietors who have 

been increasing in numbers since the 
Bsc Revolution. They form the rul- 
ing class in the state. They are respon- 
sible for much of the good and some of 
the evil:of French politics. But not even 
the Germans charge the French people 
with being the aggressors in this war, 
or suggest that, outside of a small class, 

ley were desirous of a war of revenge 
for: the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 


‘vail in Holland. Denmark. and the Scan- 
In all these nations. 


dinavian coumtries. 
it is the small farmer, the home-own- 
ing peasant, who makes the ultimate 
public. opinion of the. nation, opinion 
which ‘controls parliaments, ministers, 
and even the ruling houses. 

In these ;economic foundations are 


‘explanations of the present war and a 


suggestion. of means for peace. I do 
not believe that democracies would go 
to war. But I do believe that aris- 
tocracies, will forever be at war. All 
the agitation, all the peace parleys, all 
the federations of the world have failed 
to attack the underlying economic forces 
which in season and out of season are 
pleading in reality for the protection 
and promotion of their own interests in 
the name of patriotism. And this must 
be changed before any permanent peace 
is possible. Europe must be democra- 
tized not only politically, but industrial- 
ly. The invisible government andthe 
invisible forces that make for war must 
be destroyed and the voice of the peo- 
ple consulted on these questions. — 
And this can only come through really 
representative government; a represen- 
tative government based upon natural 
national lines, in which the people them- 
selves are permitted to decide as to 
what country they will be identified with, 
and as to what their treaty relations 
are. We see the instinct for peace on 
the part of the common people in the 
repeated conferences in France, in Eng- 
land, and in Germany prior to the war. 
I traveled all over Germany with the 
Labor members of the British Parlia- 
ment, who fraternized freely and cor- 
dially with German Socialists and La- 
bor members. They spent weeks in Ger- 
many, and the only suggestion of nation- 
alism was the difference in speech. 


U NDER democratic or really repre- 

sentative institutions, war would 
be prevented by treaties executed before 
causes of irritation arose, just as dur- 
ing the last two years, the United States 
has negotiated treaties for arbitration 
with over thirty countries; just as the 
United 
Canada by a treaty now sixty years old, 
which forbade an army or navy or for- 
tification on our northern frontier. 
When such treaties exist, appeals are 
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States has obviated war with: 


made to them as naturally as are ap- 
peals to civil and criminal courts. This 
method of arbitrament of disputes, is 
accepted by us without comment or pro- 
test. We can prepare for peace just 
aS we can prepare for war; not when 
war is imminent, but in years of peace 
and harmony. 

But such treaties are almost impossible 
between countries ruled by different 
classes. For the psychology and inter- 


ests of the common people of Frafice? 


are as alien to the psychology and | 
interests of the ruling classes in Rus- ; 
Sia and Germany as are the differ- 


ences between the ruling and the sub- ' 
ject classes in each individual country. ; 


There can be no meeting of the minds} 
between. a country ruled by caste and | 


a country ruled by people. 


not think the same thoughts, do not 


They do- 


i 


speak the same language, do not under- | 


stand the same terms. 
economic interests are so much at war 


that any rapprochement in the form ' 


of a treaty is out of the question. 


Moreover, their ; 


| 


TO a somewhat less degree, the dif- 


ferences described as in Europe pre- 
vail in America. There are invisiible 


forces at work in this country which | 


make for war. 


There are ship-builders, | 


armament makers, and those who supply : 


munitions of war running into the hun- | 


dreds of millions; who are a menace to 


peace. There are increasing investments | 


in Mexico, China, South America, and | 
elsewhere, whose owners demand in the | 
name of the dignity of the nation a, 


colossal navy. It is easy for those who 


have been investing in Mexican rail- | 
roads, Mexican mines and Mexican oil | 
concessions to feel that national dignity ' 


has suffered an affront when some rob- 


bing band interferes with their divi- ; 
dends, or checks their aggressions. When ! 


joint international loans have been 
made to China, it is easy to raise the 
Be: of protection to American inter- 

ts“if internal troubles disturb the gov- 
ernment of that country. 

We, too, have an economic class which 
is a menace to peace; 
think in terms of disarmament, and 
which demands efficiency in the mili- 
tary and naval departments,’ am, increas- 
ed army and a, colossal navy,\as the 
hall-mark of American dignity. 


Coffman in New York Bvering Journal 
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(a4 UR FRIENDSHIP can be — 
accepted and is accepted 
without reservation, be- 
cause it is offered in 

a spirit and for a purpose which f 

no one need ever question or sus- | 

pect. Therein lies our greatness. We 
are champions of peace and of con- 
cord . . . it is our dearest present — 
hope that this character and reputation — 
may presently, in God’s providence, — 
bring us an opportunity such as has sel- 

dom been vouchsafed any nation, the op- — 
portunity to counsel and obtain peace in — 
the world and reconciliation and a heal- 

ing settlement of many a matter that has — 
cooled and interrupted the friendship of 

nations.”—President Wilson’s message — 
to Congress. 


"THE year 1915 presents many sugges- ~ 

tive points of similarity with the — 
year 1815, which marked the close of © 
Napoleonic wars. Then, as now, the fu-_ 
tility of military force when used for 
aggression had been demonstrated. A 
century ago, at the end of the campaigns ¢ 
which had devastated the continent of © 
Europe and destroyed millions of the 
population, the world was sick of war 
and humanity was longing passionately — 
for a stable and permanent peace, Wise 
men saw that the only way to put an“end ~ 
to war was to replace the system of in-— 
ternational anarchy by a system of inter-— 
national organization, based upon the 
principle of a common European respon- 
sibility. 

A nuniber of treaties of alliance had 
been made in the preceding years, and — 
in June, 1815, the Tsar Alexander I of 
Russia, proposed the formation of a con- ; 
federation of Europe. The proposal was — 
accepted by the Emperor Francis I > 


ee ee ee 


Austria, and by King Frederick William 
II of Prussia, and the confederation 
was formed on September 26, 1815. The - 
three sovereigns who formed the nucleus — 
of the confederation called upon all the 
Powers to become members, and the in- 
vitation was accepted by Louis XVIII of 
France and the English Prince Regent. 


The loose confederation was devel- 
oped into a stronger political alliance 
under the guidance of Prince Metter- 
nich. The rulers held their Congresses, 
going from city to city, meeting at 
Aachen in 1818, at Troppau in 1820, at 
Laybach in 1821, and at Verona in 
1822, nd developing the details of the 
confederation. 


The Holy Alliance corresponded to a 
real need in the development of th 
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yorld, and it did secure peace for a gen- 
ration and opened the way for an ex- 
raordinary development of civilization, 
ut it was founded upon a wrong prin- 
iple and could not last. 

If we were to choose a committee to 
raw up a constitution for the federa- 
ion of the world today, we should 
ardly elect the Tsar of Russia, the 
imperor of Austria, and the King of 
russia, and expect to get a stable demo- 
ratic constitution as the result. The 
Joly Alliance had the splendid ideal of 
pplying Christianity to politics and it 
imed at “the liberal promotion of all 
conomic, intellectual, and social life”; 
ut “political liberalism was to be sup- 
essed or held in check in order to 
eserve the administration of public af- 
airs to the government as especially or- 
lained thereto.” It became finally an 
vil thing, standing in the way of de- 
mocracy and progress, and it had to go. 


HE time has come to make the at- 


tempt once more to form a confed-, 


ration of the world, this time upon the 
asis of democracy instead of auto- 
racy, with the initiative coming from 
America, which has already worked out 
he problem of voluntary federation of 
forty-eight states on the principle of 
‘sovernment of the people, by the peo- 
le, for the people,’ instead of from 
Russia, which proceeds upon the prin- 
iple of compulsory federation resting 
ipon military power. The people in all 
he European countries are saying “as 
far as is humanly possible, this must be 
the last war,’ and they are looking to 
President Wilson to extend, when the 
right moment arrives, not merely a for- 
mal offer of mediation, but a construc- 
‘ive plan, based upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the sifuation and of the real 
needs of all the people involved, which 
will prevent another such breakdown of 
civilization in the future. For profes- 
sional and téchnical reasons, the pas- 
Sionate longings of the people in the 
countries at war cannot find expression 
through the usual diplomatic channels; 
and if the making of the treaty of peace 
which shall end this war, is to be left 
to the diplomats and rulers who declared 
it, we shall have a blood-stained and 
brutalized Europe rising from this 
nightmare to prepare for forty-four 
years more of the same armament com- 
petition leading to another and still 
greater Armageddon. 

A bold initiative coming from Ameri- 
ca, however, cannot be kept out of the 
censored press of Europe and would 
meet with wide-spread democratic sup- 
port on the part of influential political 
groups in all the countries involved, who 
would put pressure upon their govern- 
ments and force them to consider favor- 
ably the proposals for a constructive 

ace. The longer such international 

iation is delayed, the stronger will 
the forces which are pressing in the 


direction of peace. On the other hand, 
if the war is allowed to drag on too far 
towards exhaustion and bankruptcy, the 
danger of anarchy increases in Austria 
and other countries on the one hand, 
and of a war between the victorious 
Allies, such as England and Russia, an- 
alogous to the second Balkan War, on 
the other. A constructive offer of me- 
diation, put forward as a basis for dis- 
cussion would enable the diplomats on 
both sides to “save their faces,’ and 
would be effective long before one side 
would be so far reduced in strength as 
to sue for peace. 


S an indication of the nature of the 
constructive mediation which 
would meet with widespread popular sup- 
port on the part of the mass of the people 
in all countries, programs of construc- 
tive peace, put forward by the impor- 
tant political groups, representing in 
some cases scores of millions of the 
population in the European and Ameri- 
can countries, are most significant. An 
analytical table of ten of the most im- 
portant of these constructive peace pro- 
grams is pr:nted on another page. The 
ten programs which have been selected 
as the most representative are, those of 
the Union of Democratic Control in 
Great Britain, which includes among its 
leaders, Norman Angell, J. Ramsey Mac- 
Donald, M.P., Charles Trevelyan, M.P., 
E. D. Morel, Arthur Ponsonby, M.P.; 
of the South German Social Demo- 
crats; of the National Executive UCom- 
mittee of the American Socialist party; 
of the International Peace Bureau, com- 
posed of the leading pacifists of all 
countries with Senator H. La Fontaine 
of Belgium as president; of the Emer- 
gency I*ederation of Peace Forces (Chi- 
cago Branch), which includes more 
than twenty political organizations in 
Chicago; of the Women’s Peace Party 
which is being organized throughout the 
United States, with Jane Addams as 
president; of the Anti-War Council of 
Holland, composed of many of the lead- 
ing statesmen, journalists, business men, 
and professors of Holland, with the 
Jongheer van Beek en Donk, of the De- 
partment of Justice, as secretary; of the 
World Peace Foundation of Boston; the 
New York Peace Society, and the plan 
for a League of Peace, put forward by 
Hamilton Holt in The Independent. 

In addition to the movements whose 
programs are given, the wide-spread 
aspiration for and belief in a better con- 
dition of things held by the immense 
mass of the public in all countries is wit- 
nessed by the movement for a Ligue des 
Pays Neutres of Switzerland and the 
proposal for a League of Peace, backed 
by an international police force, as out- 
lined by ex-president Roosevelt in The 
Independent; by the manifests of the 
Committee for The European Federa- 
tion, in Holland, and by the projects for 
a “United States of Europe,” emanat- 


ing from such widely separated sources 
as President Butler, of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, and from Mr. Hyndman, leader 
of the British Socialist Party; by the 
program of the Woman’s Movement for 
Constructive Peace, proposed by Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence of London. 


These programs, arising from so many 
different centers, are indications that the 
people of all countries would be willing 
to give a fair trial to boldly construc- 
tive proposals which at the present mo- 
ment their official representatives would 
probably declare to be pure Utopianism. 
It is important to note that these great 
aspirations of the masses of the people 
are practically unrepresented in the 
orthodox diplomatic circles at the pres- 
ent time and that the only way in which 
they can find expression is through the 
courageous initiative of the American 
democracy. 


The analysis of ten constructive peace 
programs shows a remarkable unanimity 
of the public opinion of all the countries 
represented, on the most essential points. 
The necessity for a concert of the pow- 
ers to replace the old shipwrecked 
theory of the “balance of power” as a 
means of keeping the peace, is found 
in some form in all the programs. 


N this connection it is 
cant to note that even Sir 
Edward Grey recognized the urgent 
need of some kind of a _ concert 
of the powers to protect Germany 
against the fear of aggression on the 
part of Russia, France and’ England. 
This proposal was put forward on July 
30, 1914, at) the eleventh hour of the 
crisis, when the air was so full of sus- 
picion and fear that no constructive ac- 
tion was possible. When all other 
means had failed, Sir Edward Grey 
telegraphed to Berlin’ as follows: 


signifi- 


“Tf the peace of Europe can be pre- 
served, and the present crisis safely 
passed, my own endeavor will be to 
promote some arrangement to which 
Germany could be a party, by which 
she could be assured that no aggres- 
sive or hostile policy would be pro- 
cured against her or her allies by 
France, Russia, and ourselves, jointly 
or separately. I have desired this and 
worked for it, so far as I could, 
through the last Balkan crisis, and, 
Germany having a corresponding ob- 
ject, our relations constantly improved. 
The idea has hitherto been too Utop- 
ian to form the subject of definite 
proposals, but if this present crisis, 
so much more -acute than any that 
Europe has gone through for a gen- 
eration, be safely passed, I am hope- 
ful that the relief and reaction which 
will follow may make possible some 
more definite rapprochement between 
the Powers than has been possible 
hitherto.” 


‘British White Papers on the European 
Crisis, Dispatch No. 101. 


Platform 


Union of 
Democratic 
Control 
(Great 
Britain). 


South 
German 
Social- 
Democrats, 


American 
Socialist 
Party. 


International 
T’eace 

Bureau, 
(Senator H. 
La Fontaine, 
Belgium, presi- 
dent). 


Emergency 
Federation of 
Peace Forces 
(Chicago 
Branch). 


Women’s 

Peace 

Party. 

(Jane Addams, 
president). 


Dutch 
Anti-War 
Council. 
(Nederlandsche 
Anti-Oorlog 
Raad). 


World 
Veace 
Foundation 
(Boston). 


New York 
l’eace 
Society. 


League of Peace. 
The 

Independent 
(Ifamilton 

Holt). 


Concert of Powers. 


3. The 
Britain 
creating 


foreign policy of Great 
shall not be aimed at 
alliances for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the “bal- 
ance of power"; but shall be di 
rected to the establishment of a 
concert of the powers and the 
setting up of an international 
council whose deliberatious and 


decisions shall be public, part 
of the labour of such council 
to be the creation of definite 


treaties of arbitration and the 
establishment of courts for their 
interpretation and enforcement. 


3. Confederacy of 
states, 

5. Alliance of all against aggres- 
sor, 

G6. International parliaments and 
permanent international com- 
mittees in place of diplomacy. 

7. International law courts against 
minor international offenses, 


all European 


II. 2. International congress, with 
legislative and administrative 
powers over international af- 
fairs, with permanent commit- 
tees in place of present secret 
diplomacy, 

II. 1. Court or courts for the set- 
tlement of all disputes between 
nations, 


1. Establishment of a juridical 
régime by all states, collectively 
to ensure respect for its de- 
cisions, 

2. All states to take part in con- 
clusion of peace. 

8. Third [lague Conference should 
meet immediately after peace is 
established, 


[IL. 1. Establishment of a concert 
of nations. (a) A court or 
courts for the settlement of all 
disputes between nations, and 
(vb) an international congress 
with legislative and administra 
tive powers over international 
affairs, and with permanent 
. committees in place of pres- 
ent secret diplomacy. 


7. Concert of nations to supersede 
balance of power. 

8. Action toward the gradual or- 
ganization of the world to sub- 
stitute law for war. 


Co-operation between _ states 

instead of antagonistic alliances, 

2. Acknowledgment of the prin- 
eiple that international ques- 
tions should never be settled by 
means of violence. 

8. Closer co-operation of the 
European powers, 

. New steps to be taken for an 

obligatory arbitration and in- 

quiry into international dis- 

putes and conflicts, 


ia) 


is} 


. European concert with repre- 
sentative council in place of 


entangling alliances and en- 
tentes, 
1,2. League of VPeace based on 


treaty which shall guarantee the 
territories of the states against 
attack either from within or 
without the league, 

4. Renewal of Ilague conferences, 
with standing committees. 


i 


. League of Peace, The nations 

shall mutually agree to respect 
the territory and integrity of 
each other, 

2. All questions that cannot be 
settled by diplomacy shall be 
arbitrated, 

3. The nations of the league shall 
provide a periodical assembly to 
make all rules, to become law 
unless vetoed by a nation with- 
in stated perl 

5. Any member of the league shall 

have the right to withdraw on 

due notice, or may be expelled 
by. the unanimous vete of the 
athere 


TEN CONSTRUCTI 


International Police. 


Reduction of Armaments. 


4. Drastic reduction by consent, of the 
armaments of all the belligerent powers : 
nationalization of manufacture of arma- 
ments, and control of exports. 


4. Limitations of armies and navies Kvolky: 


heer for defense only). Abad Misi ai 


1b. International 
sion of Busporus, 
danelles, Suez 
Gibraltar, and 
Canthya 


police. 
posses. 
Dar. 
Canal. 
Kiel 


III. 1. National disarmament shall be ef | II, 3. Motprentiossh 
fected immediately upon the adoption of for 
the peace program by a sufficient number | III, He Tudeomenaan 


police 


own- 


of nations to insure the protection of the ership and control of 
disarmed throngh international police sirafegle water ways. 
force thus created, such as the Dardanelles. 
III, 2. No increase in existing armaments Stralts of Gibraltar, and 
under any circumstances, the Suez, lVanama and 


IlI. 3. Abolition of the manufacture of 


armaments for private profit. 


Kiel canals. ; 
Ill. 5. Neutralization 
the seas, 


of 


3a. Reduction to number of soldiers neces- 
sary to the maintenance of internal order 
(1 per 1,000 of population). 

3b. Dismantling of all fortitications, 

8e, Abolition of war navies, 

3d, No armaments ta be manufactured ex- 
cept for international fleet and reduced 
number of soldiers, tn one factory under 
control of international commission. 


3c. International naval po- 
lice furce. 


III. 3. Progressive disarmament graded to 
protect members of league. 


Ill. je. Ano International 
police force. The pro 
tection of private prop 
erty at sea. Neutraliza- 
tion of the seas and of 
the TDardanelles, Il’ana- 
ma, Suez and Kiel Can- 
als, ete, 


2. Limitation of armaments and nationaliza- 
tion of their manufacture. 


9. The substitution of an 
international 
rival armies and navies. 


11. Abolition of capture at 
sea. 


1. Gradnal disarmament, 
2. Limitation of armaments by internationa] 
agreement. 


9. No financial profit for private persons 
from the manufacture of arms. 


3. End of armament competition and drastic 
reduction of. armaments, 
4. Nationalization of armament manufac- 
tures, 


international defense, 


1. International pollce 
which can be used 
against any power which 
threatens hostilities. 


International reduction of armament. 


4.The nations shall disarm to the point 
where the combined forces of the league 
shall be a certain per cent higher than 
those of the most heavily armed nation o: 
alliance outside of the leagne. Tetatled 
rules for this pro rata disarmament shall 
be formulated by the assembly. 


police for 


3. International police and 


Territorial Cha 


1. No province shall 
ferred from one gove 
another without the e 
plebiscite, of the pop! 
such province. 


la. Restitution of statu 


or 
1b. Plebiseite in disput 
tories, (Alsace, Lorrali 
wig, Voland, Baltic © 
Finland, Trentino), 


1.2. No transfer of te 
cept upon consent a 
of the people within 
tory. 


“Se 


4. The right of the peo; 
to decide on their o 
should be solemaly rec 


‘ 
4 
J 
ee 


II, 1, No province shall 
ferred from one gove 
another without the 
plebiscite, of the 
such provinee, The 
in which women sh: 
cluded, shall be taken: 
ternational commissio! 
tral nations, q 


a r 
. 


4.No changes of territ 
out the consent of th 
tion concerned. 


1. No territory shall |] 
ferred without the ¢ 
the people involved. 


3b. Racial affiliations « 
respected in the adjus 
territory made in the 
peace, 


‘ 
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EACE PROGRAMS | | 


cratic Control of Foreign Guaranties of 'emo- Social and Economic Indemnhities. Immediate Steps. Platform of 
q Policy. cratic Government. Changes. 
reaty, arrangement, or un- BE : 
king shall be entered upon eontrol a 
freat Britain without the (Gueat 
jon of Varliament. Ade- Britain) 
> machinery for insuring s Or iy 
eratie control of foreign 
y shall be created. 9 
j 8. Guaranties of demo- 2.No  indemnifi- South 
cratic government ; cations. German 
equality of electoral Social- 
districts, ten year re- Democrats. 
distribution, propor- 
tional representation, 
§ payment of members. 
| 
Eee 
The declaration of offen- | Iy.1¢, Universal suf- | IV.2. Industrial democra- | 1.1, No indemni- | Y:2;Asitation for immedi | 4 nerican 
war shall be made only by frage, including cy. ties, ate adoption of program | Qo cialist 
t vote of the people. woman suffrage, V. Elimination of economic as official, in every na- | party. 
tion of secret diplomacy, causes of war, through tion, to constitute stand- J 
the democratic control of federation of the work- eas a of federation. 
m policy. ing classes of the world, aCe costetiee. of elt pos- 
i: socialization of national Se pe oe Sy 
resources and industry, v.3 eieed peace program. 
¢ and amelioration of la- -3. International _ co-op- 
bor conditions eration of all Socialist 
u A and labor organizations. 
Hon of secret diplomacy. 3f. Penal laws in all coun- Pcie ronal 
mentary delegation in all tries against stirring up | 
international hatred Bureau. 


tries in touch with all ne- 


(Senator H. 


tions. ~ Parliamentary con- among the” peoples in La Fontai 

0! ; i press or speech or by “ontaine, 
ence into diplomatic any other means. le tunt, presi- 
: 

Cy) treaty, alliance, or other III. 6. The democracies Ill. 5. National and _ inter- 11.2. No war _ in- I. Conference of the neu- Emergency 
ngement shall he entered of the world shall be national action shall be demnities shall tral powers to offer me- Federation of 


secured to remove the be assessed, 


| by any nation, unless extended and_ rein- diation. 
ied by the representatives forced by the general economic causes of war. (hit 
he people, Adequate ma- application of the Branch 
pry for insuring democratic principle of self-gov- "i 
rol of foreign policies shall ernment, and by the 
reated. extension of the suf- 
: frage to women, 
Siratic control of foreign | 6.The further human- 3. at Me pas opp ees ty 1,The immediate calling | Women’s 
ies. izing of government 1 s * of a convention of the Peace 
4. Education of youth in neutral nations in the | Party. 


; by the extension of 
: : the franchise to 
{ ie women, 


the ideas of peace. 
10. Removal of the eco- 
nomic causes of war. 


interest of peace. (Jane Addams, 


president), 


of foreign politics, Par- }|- ~~ es 7, Free trade: e 
fe ; equal treat- Duteh 
ts should have more in- ment of all nations in Anti-War 
in the settling of ques- the colonies. Council, 
of international {mpor- 8. Regulation of competi: (Nederlandsche 
- tion for markets, Anti-Oorlog 
taking part of the houses 10. Suppression of excite- Raad). 


liament in the peace ne- 
ons, 


ment to _ international 
animosity in the press. 


5. Prohibition of loans to World 
Saeines el of belligerents by citizens Peace 
and foreign policies, of neutral nations, Foundation 
(Boston). 


New York 
Peace 
Society. 


League of Peace. 
The 

Independent 
(Hamilton 

Holt). 
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It is evident that such a concert of the 
powers, towards which some of the 
great states, England and Germany, 
have been working for years represents 
the only stable guaranty for a perman- 
ent peace in the future. 

Even the militarists, usually most 
short-sighted in international relations, 
have come to realize that a policy of 
isolation is no longer possible and that 
a country must depend for its safety, 
not upon its own armaments alone, but 
upon treaties and alliances with other 
countries. It is but a short step from 
this position to the idea of a general 
league of peace for the protection of all 
against any aggression. The Wilson- 
Bryan treaties for the advancement of 
peace, which have been signed between 
the United States and nearly all the na- 
tions of the world, providing for a com- 
mission of inquiry to investigate the dis- 
putes between nationa with a period 
of delay up to one year before any hos- 
tile action can be taken, constitute an 
important step towards such a league of 
peace. The experience of 1914 shows 
that mobilization partial or complete 
must be defined as hostile action. 


HE programs are unanimous in pro- 

posing international disarmament as 
a condition for permanent peace. It is 
probable that the financial condition of 
the nations after the war will be such 
as to render the continuance of the “or- 
ganized insanity” of armament compe- 
tition impossible, and the necessity for 
putting an end to this great waste will 
be one of the most pressing reasons for 
forming the Concert of the Powers. It 
is significant that most of the programs 
urge the nationalization of the manu- 
facture of armaments as a step to- 
wards international disarmament. Re- 
cent exposures of the activities of arma- 
ment rings in promoting war-scares and 
wars in England, Germany, France, and 
Japan, have demonstrated to the world 
that the possibility of making private 
profit out of the flesh and blood of hu- 
man beings is too dangerous a condition 
to be longer tolerated. 

The majority of the programs favor 
an international police force and the 
proposals under this head include neu- 
tralization of the seas and of such mari- 
time trade routes as the Bosporus, the 
Dardanelles, the Suez, Panama and Kiel 
canals, and the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
abolition of the right of capture of 
private property at sea is also discussed 
in one of the programs on account of 
its effect in diminishing the necessity 
for the protection of commerce. 

Nearly all the programs agree that the 
principle of nationality should govern 
any changes of territory, i. e., that no 
province should be transferred from one 
country. to another without the consent 
of the population obtained by a pleb- 
iscite, in order that the treaty of peace 
which ends this war should not plant 
the seed of future wars. 


This principle would mean of course 
the restoration of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg; and if applied to the territories 
in dispute, should mean the removal from 
the map of Europe of some at least of 
the centers of political inflammation, 
such as Alsace and Lorraine, the Dan- 
ish part of Schleswig, Poland, Finland, 
the Italian population under Austrian 
rule in Trentino and Trieste, the Serv- 
ian population in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, the Rumanian population in Tran- 
sylvania and Bessarabia, the Bulgarian 
population in the part of Macedonia oc- 
cupied by Servia and Greece, etc. In 
Alsace-Lorraine, the alternative of au- 
tonomy should also be presented to the 
people and in all cases the plebiscite 
should be taken by an international com- 
mission from the neutral nations. A 
general adjustment of geographical 
boundaries to fit the national aspirations 
of the people would go far towards re- 
lieving tension and laying foundations 
for a secure peace in Europe. 


The abolition of secret diplomacy and 
the democratic control of foreign policy 
finds almost unanimous support, and in 
four of the programs guaranties of demo- 
cratic government within the countries 
are suggested as additional securities for 
peace. The social and economical 
changes suggested include national and 
international action towards removing 
the economic causes of war; making 
incitements to international hatred in 
the press, in speech or by other means, 
punishable by penal laws; organized op- 
position to militarism; education of the 
youth in ideas of peace; free trade; 
equal treatment of all nations in the 
colonies, and prohibition of loans to 
belligerents by neutral nations. Wher- 
ever the question of indemnities is 
touched upon in the programs for con- 
structive peace, there is a general agree- 
ment that no indemnity should be extort- 
ed by the victor. This principle would 
probably be understood to include a re- 
turn of all indemnities and military lev- 
ies assessed during the war. 

Among the immediate steps recom- 
mended in the programs are,—the calling 
of a conference of the neutral powers 
to offer mediation; the federation of all 
possible peace forces in support of a 
minimum peace program; and agitation 
for the immediate adoption of this pro- 
gram as official in every nation, to con- 
stitute a standing offer of féderation. 

In one program, a meeting of the 
Third Hague Conference immediately 
after the conclusion of peace is urged. 
In this connection the action of the Pan- 
American Union, composed of the twen- 
ty-one republic of North, Central, and 
South America, is significant. At a 
meeting of the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union, at which the Sec- 
retary of State, as chairman, and all 
the members of the board were present, 
a resolution was passed calling for the 
definition of the rights of neutrals in 


the direction of establishing the prin- 
ciple of the liberty of commerce, and 
appointing a special neutrality commit- 
tee to study the problems presented by 
the present European war and to sub- 
mit to the governing board suggestions 
that may be of common interest. 

This official action, together with the 
American protest to England and the 
formal proposal of Venezuela for a con- 
ference of the neutral powers on the 
rights of neutrals, marks the beginning 
of a new attitude towards international 
law and war. The interests of neutra} 
nations are beginning to take shape cor- 


responding to the interests of the gen- 
eral public-in an industrial war, an inter- 


est which has come to be considered 
as paramount in settling the issues in- 
volved. Heretofore, the legislation of 
the Hague Conferences, which have in- 
cluded a large proportion of military ex- 
perts, has been made’ from the point of 


view of nations which expect to com-— 


mit war in the future and which do not 
desire to have their liberty of action as 
belligerents restricted. Hence the 
phrase, “as far as military necessities 
permit,” and similar expressions, and 
the indefinite wording of much of the 
international law of the past. 
intentional looseness of wording, rather 
than the lack of an international police 


force, which has prevented effective pro- _ 


test being made at some of the actions 
of the belligerents which have shocked 
the moral sense and the public opinion 
of the civilized world. In future Hague 
Conferences, marking successive steps to- 
ward the federation of the world, the 
whole attitude towards war and the 
rights of neutrals as against those of 
belligerents, is likely to undergo a revo- 
lutionary change, and we may look 
forward in the next few-years to the 
development of a real code of interna- 
tional law, based upon the principle of 
reciprocity: Nations should do unto na- 
tions as they would be done by. 


HE importance of the preservation of 

a strict moral neutrality by America 
becomes apparent as soon as we realize 
how intimate is the connection between 
our keeping the friendship and con- 
fidence of all the warring nations, on 
the one hand, and our ability to aid them 
in bringing about a just and permanent 
peace, on the other. All pressure put 
upon the administration to intervene on 
behalf of one side or the otiier, or to 
make futile protests against alleged vio- 
lations of international law should be 
firmly resisted. The good that might 
be accomplished in this way sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the 
service which America can render to the 
world if its full power is reserved for 
such constructive mediation as is clear- 
ly indicated by the peace programs, 
which represent the passionate longings 
and democratic aspirations of the mass 
of people in all countries,—that this may 
be the last war. 


It is this — 
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Permanent Peace 


A Program of Decentralization 


HE misery and suffering caused 
by, the present war are greater 
_ in extent and more acutely felt 
all over the world than in any 
previous calamity. To make good the 
work of destruction which it brings 
about, many millions of men and women 
will be condemned to unceasing, mon- 
otonous toil for a long time to come. 
Yet all this is as nothing compared to 
the boundless waste of human efforts 
which will result from the coming peace 
unless it be concluded upon quite an- 
other basis than that for the securing 
of which the belligerents sought the ar- 
bitrament of the sword. 

If the old order of things in inter- 
national politics be allowed to remain, 
armaments will tend to greatly increase. 
The defeated will prepare themselves 
to recoup their losses. The victors will 
endeavor to secure their gains. The 
onlookers in the present struggle will 
renew their futile efforts to prepare for 
peace by preparing for war. 

It is the prospect of vastly increased 
armaments which more than anything 
else should induce all thinking men and 
women to direct their whole and undi- 
vided attention toward the coming set- 
tlement of the gigantic struggle which 
‘so appropriately has been termed the 
fight of five German monarchs. 

Before the outbreak of the war, the 
‘so-called civilized nations of the earth 
spent $3,000,000,000 annually on_ their 
armies and navies. The indirect losses 
resulting from the withdrawal of many 
‘millions of men from really productive 
work cannot be estimated at a lesser 
sum. These figures, $6,000,000,000 a 
year, or $200,000,000,000 during the av- 
erage lifetime of one single generation, 
are as striking as they are appalling. 
They ought to spur all the sociological, 
educational and philanthropic organiza- 
tions to unite their efforts for a stirring- 
‘up of public opinion to insist upon such 
a settlement of the present war as 
would for all futures prevent any throw- 
‘ing away of mankind’s savings on arma- 
“ments. 

These leagues, societies and institu- 
tions would thus advance their own par- 
ticular ends to a quite unlooked-for de- 
gree. They would arrive at this result 
‘not only because disarmament would 
‘make more than sufficient money avail- 
able for a speedy realization of all the 
overdue reforms for which each of them 
is striving. Disarmament implies far 
more than that. It means really the 
freeing of the governments of the 


By August Schvan 


HE writer is a new type of 

“international’—a Swedish 
man of affairs who came to 
America in the early winter advo- 
cating a program. of world organi- 
zation which, he feels, breaks with 
the general trend of proposals thus 
far made. The impulse seized him 
when, im conversation with a 
French diplomat of world fame, he 
got the impression that among the 
leading officials of the belligerent 
nations it was assumed that the 
men who made war were to be 
the men who would make peace, 
and that the old structure and 
scheme of international relations 
would be continued. 


M* SCHVAN felt that with 
American leadership there 
was chance for a new order, and 
so he came to this country with 
his message. He has been pre- 
senting his idea in a series of lec- 
tures in different cities, and in this 
article he sets it forth in the most 
comprehensive form in which he 
has yet put it wpon paper. 
M* SCHVAN belongs to a 
family long prominent in 
Sweden, and has himself: held im- 
portant posts in that country. He 
has served as _ secretary to the 
Swedish legation at Petrograd, 
and for five years in Stock- 
holm he acted as private secretary 
to the minister of foreign affairs, 
as chamberlain to the king, and in- 
troducer of the foreign embassa- 
dors to the soverign. He was sec- 
retary of the royal commission for 
reorgamzation of the diplomatic 
and consular service after the 


break with Norway. Three years 
ago he was offered a seat in the 
Swedish Senate, but declined, hav- 
ing in the meantime decided to 
make his residence in England.— 
Eprror. 


world from a constant preoccupation 
which more than anything else prevents 
them from concentrating thought and ac- 
tion on the sphere which should be the 
object of their principal effort—that of 
social reform. 

In that respect, peace and social re- 
form are twins. Both require the elimi- 
nation of national governments from the 
field of international relations. Both are 
thoroughly interdependent. There can 
be no lasting peace—whether interna- 
tional or industrial—until the structure 
of society is adapted to the varying 
physiographic conditions of the earth; 
and there can be no such adaptation un- 


til permanent peace allows for such a 
decentralization of administration as 
would make this possible. 

No inquiry as to what is vaguely 
termed the industrial unrest, can possi- 
bly be of any real import as long as it 
overlooks this potent fact. Today, civili+ 
zation has grown so complex that it is 
beyond the power of human wisdom to 
legislate satisfactorily for those vast ter- 
ritories which make up the majority of 
the independent states of the modern 
world. Sectionalism in America, devo- 
lution or home rule, in the United King- 
dom, provincialism in Spain, the wine 
riots in the regions of Bordeaux and of 
the Champagne, all are symptomatic in 
this respect. They prove that the av- 
erage private citizen is no longer con- 
tent to submit to a dim, distant authority 
for whom he can have no respect and 
who cannot but be inadequately ac- 
quainted with the varying needs of the 
different areas. They bear out the sa- 
lient message of our time—that there 
can be no contentment before there 
ceases to be any cleavage between the 
governed and the government. 

This, however, is possible only when 
the administration of the common af- 
fairs of individual citizens is limited to 
such a restricted area that practically 
every law, every regulation, every act 
of administrative interference, is of tell- 
ing importance for the daily life of each 
one of those citizens. 

In such communities where the work 
of each individual is intimately connect- 
ed with the natural resources of the ter- 
ritory, the husbanding of the latter will 
be a matter of course. No part of the 
earth need then have any anxiety lest 
it suffer because others-may be waste- 
ful. And last but not least, the speciali- 
zation of industries would of itself make 
for a return to rural life without which 
the fine qualities of the human race are 
constantly undermined. This again 
would facilitate the reunion of art with 
its proper locality and spread and di- 
versify real culture. Many a new Hel- 
las, many townships of Cinquecento 
structure would give us back that joy 
of life that the modern metropolis and 
smoky factory slums do their best to 
kill. 

The huge empires of today owe their 
existence primarily to military necessi- 
ties. Their origin goes back to the time 
when the tribal king with the help of 
his medicine-man wielded unquestioned 
authority over his fellowmen in order to. 
lead them into the unknown stretching 
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beyond the borders of their native 


haunts, Gradually the natural growth of . 


the idea of expansion placed emperors 
and priests as symbolic heads of the 
powerful nations that constantly strove 
to acquire an ever increasing knowledge 
of the earth. 

It is but yesterday that this expansion 
reached its zenith. Now there are no 
longer any unknown territories upon 


which the existing members of the in- 


ternational Areopagus can lay their 
hands. For the first time in human 
history, the whole habitable globe is 
divided between the comity of nations. 
Over the high seas all parts of the earth 
are in constant and daily increasing 
communication. There are no unknown 
territories from which unexpected at- 
tacks may be sprung upon our civiliza- 
tion. 


The Earth an Entity 


The explorer, the. financier, and the 
engineer have finished the work of the 
conquerors. They have in the last half- 
century succeeded in making an entity 
of this planet from which each one of 
us, whether rich or poor, young or old, 
white or black, yellow or brown, draws 
in order to satisfy his daily needs. Just 
behold an English workingman sitting 
down to his morning meal. Fruits 
from the West Indies, tea from Ceylon 
or coffee from Brazil, sugar from Rus- 
sia, salt from Austria, butter from Den- 
mark, wheat from Canada, are ingre- 
dients of his breakfast. He takes it 
from a table made of wood from Nor- 
way. The Irish table cloth carries 
china from Holland and cutlery from 
Germany. At his elbow there is a daily 
paper made of woodpulp from New- 
foundland with the help of a printing- 
press from the United States. It brings 
him daily news from the whole world 
brought together through the labor of 
correspondents who are natives of every 
possible tongue. 

At such a time the political concep- 
tions which we have inherited from im- 
perial Rome must be as out of date as 
the catapult. The “state” is no longer 
a reality. It is an abstract idea which 
is over-ripe and ought to be thrown on 
the scrap-heap-to be duly carried away 
by those modern scavengers that we call 
political leaders. 

In a measure, all the governments of 
the earth have already recognized this 
truism, They have long ago begun to 
disclaim any intention of attack and ag- 
gression. But as the ideas which have 
impregnated the atmosphere for many 
hundreds of generations must needs 
live’ on in their consequences long 
after they have lost their hold on 
our minds, the old conception of the 
state still pervades our whole life. 
Though there should no longer be any 
necessity for the upkeep of the military 
state when all independent communities 
declare that they have abandoned the 


idea of attack and no aggression can 
possibly be expected from unknown 
parts of the earth, the inroads that the 
old militarist conception make on our 
personal liberty and on our -purse go 
from bad to worse. The less evident the 
necessity and the danger of war has be- 
come for the average citizen, the more 
it has been emphasized by the govern- 
ing circles all over the earth. 

‘Thus mutual distrust between the dif- 
ferent governments has been indirectly 
invited and intensely cultivated. Ivery 
nation has been driven to arm itself on 
land, on sea, and in the air, for fear of 
being taken unawares in case another 
nation should not be able to withstand 


the pressure for aggression which each ~ 


one of them knows must be smoulder- 
ing in every military organization. The 
vicious circle was completed and forged 
in ever tightening rings, thanks to the 
connivance of an unscrupulous, ignor- 
ant, and money-hungry press, playing 
to the facile emotions of the multitudes. 


We can only free ourselves from the - 


pernicious bondage under which we suf- 
fer and bleed to death by _ resolutely 
throwing overboard the old conception 
of the state. Its most honored repre- 


sentatives have themselves in so many | 


words told us to do so. Time after time 


leading “statesmen” in all countries have | 


proclaimed the bankruptcy of modern 
“statesmanship.” They have explicitly 


acknowledged the futility of armaments, | 
‘ esty would at once make everybody ac- 


But at the same time they’ have unani- 
mously voiced the opinion that they are 
powerless to stop a proceeding which 
most of them do not hesitate to char- 
acterize as madness. 


A New Epoch 
What further proof do we need that 


the cure for armaments can only be | 


found by doing away with such an inane 
conception of the state as that which 


makes such inefficient leadership possi- 


ble? The change which the last few de- 
cades have brought in the life of man- 
kind is fundamental. It represents not 


only the end of an old and the begin- ‘ 


ning of a new epoch, but it means in 
one sense a definite finality. When the 
knowledge of the whole earth spread to 
practically all parts of the earth man- 
kind took the final step in its evolution 
in space. Henceforth it knows all the 
elements of the environment to which it 
has to adapt itself. It needs no longer to 
look for an imaginary purpose. Bound 
to earth it can abandon the hope for 
heaven, relinquish the fear of hell and 
find in a deeper and deeper adaptation to 
the environment a greater and greater 
liberty, an intense joy of life, conscious 
of the fact that the unity of humanity is 
necessary to complete the unity of na- 
ture. 

At such a time it is but natural that 
all previous ethical, political and eco- 
nomic conceptions should be thrown in 
the melting-pot. They have all had a 


' mon, 


more or less national basis. 


It-is only to their retention that we © 


owe our present sufferings and tribula- 


tions. If we had not kept up the concep- ‘' 


tion of the state as a necessary entity 


in international intercourse such a situ- | 
ation as the present, which is as tragic | 
as it is ridiculous, could never have | 


arisen. For the eye which can grasp © 
the meaning of the Age of Com- 
munication without curtailing its view 
through any historical prejudice, there - 
is no longer any need for retain- 
ing those functions of the government 


which have made the present possible. - 
They have had their day. They have” 


given birth to those curiously limited 
records of the past which we commonly 


call history. 


The Dying ‘‘Foreign Policy” 
The essence of its teaching is, how-_ 
ever, that sooner or later all the insti- 


tutions which our ancestors have made, ~ 


have been overthrown, Today the turn 
has come to what we call foreign policy, 
which now is as foreign to politics 
as it well could be, if we accept Bis- 
marck’s saying that politics is the science 
of possibilities. The possibilities of our 
time are neither national nor interna- 
tional. They are universal. 4 

That the functions of government on 
the international field are of little im- 
portance in the ordinary life of the aver- 
age citizen is a truism that common hon- 


cept unless it were so commonly uncom- 
As a matter of fact, current 
thoughts are in this respect still subject 
to all the seemingly national forces 


_ which, with the aid of the nationalized _ 
. religion, have created the modern world 


around the remnants of the old. 
All sorts of vested interests have din- 


_ ned the inherited national conception 
into the heads of every school-boy and — 


school-girl for many a generation, Pa- 
triotic ceremonies which form a wel- 
come change for monotonous drudgery 
behind the plow, the machine, the oven 
or the desk, have further perverted the 
atmosphere prepared by an education 
which seeks inspiration in the past in- 
stead of preparing the future by ob- | 


serving the present. Thus there is little — 


wonder that the atmosphere has become 
so unhealthy that our civilization is on 
the point of being choked under the poi- 
sonous fumes of tradition and preju- 
dices. 

The fact that so much effort is con- 
stantly needed to keep up that unrea- 
soning patriotism which today brings 
the flower of European manhood into 
a too early grave, is enough proof that 
it is a more or less artificial sentiment 
and not at all as most people pretend, a 
part of human nature. The growing 
interdependence of those who are so 
close to the realities of life that they 
still are capable of revolting against 
hypnosis and suggestion bears out this 
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contention. Everywhere the toilers are 
beginning to see that their common in- 
terests far surpass in importance those 
merely national ties which for so long 
have been supposed to bind them to the 
classes who waste away the hard-earned 
fruits of their patient labor in cruel 
“competition with other parasites and 
sycophants. 

The masses are just beginning to find 
‘out that man is primarily an economic 
animal moved by the perfectly healthy de- 
sire to get a maximum of result through 
a minimum of effort. Before this sim- 
ple conception of life, all artificial 
creeds, whether political, economical, or 
ethical, are tottering to their doom. 
Scientific thought which only could dis- 
cover the concept of evolution when data 
from nearly all parts of the earth were 
available, is fast clearing. away the 
besotted ignorance which so fatally 
‘separated ethics, economics, and _ poli- 
tics from each other at a time when our 
small planet was thought to be the cen- 
ter of a divine creation. 


This teleological conception has, how- 
ever, swayed men’s minds in one way or 
another, throughout the whole period of 
which we have any records. Therefore 

plain speaking on all great matters is 


imperatively demanded. For so stupen-* 


dous is the prevailing confusion of 
thought which has arisen, owing to the 
fact that inherited theories no longer 
correspond to the real conditions, so 
chaotic is the din of rival beliefs and 
creeds, that only the most clear and 
simple statement has any reasonable 
prospect of securing a general hearing. 

In regard to peace and disarmament, 
the conception of the state as being an 
entity in relation to all other states must 
be done away’with. It is nothing but 
the failure to see this that has marred 
the well-meant efforts of all pacifists 
whether before or after the appearance 
of Norman-~Angell. Today the really 
important international relations take 
place between private individuals with- 
out any governmental interference. 


International Law a Fiction 


The prevailing international law is 
little more than a fiction. Its precepts 
were made and unmade at will by any 
one of the governments of the states 
‘who are supposed to adhere to them. 
No two professors ever agreed as to 
the exact meaning and binding force of 
the stipulations of this fictitious inter- 
national law. It grew haphazardly and 
mostly out of warlike necessities. Only 
an afterthought transplanted it to the 
‘realm of Peace. Upon such insecure 
foundation the Hague tribunal came in- 
to being. Its decisions have been mere 
‘compromises affecting minor matters. 
No government ever submitted any ques- 
tion for which it would have been will- 

to go to war at that particular time, 
though formerly a similar question very 


. 


4 


‘likely might have lead to a clash of 


arms. 

A peace movement that wants to be 
a reality and not an illusion, must pro- 
ceed on a different basis. It must center 
round some firmly fixed propositions 
which are so simple and concise that 
they can become part of the common 
knowledge of the average man and 
woman. Those propositions must in 
themselves eliminate the functions of the 
governments from the field of interna- 
tional relationships. They must corre- 
spond to actual realities and not to his- 
torical shibboleths. They must trans- 
form the old governmental state entity 
of the period of expansion into the ad- 
ministrative area which alone fits in 
with the requirements of the planetary 
epoch. 


The Principle of Nationality 


To do this, it is necessary under exist- 
ing conditions to secure the general ac- 
ceptance of half a dozen cardinal prin- 
ciples. The first is the principle of na- 
tionality to which universal free trade, 
a world citizenship, an international su- 
preme court, an international maritime 
police fleet and general disarmament, 
form a necessary complement. 

With the principle of nationality— 
that is, the right of every nationality 


to govern itself as it thinks best—only 


those will quarrel who want to exert 
dominance over alien nationalities. The 
principle of nationality has been inti- 
mately associated with the subconscious 
work of the last century. It needs very 
little effort to carry it to completion as 
far as is at present feasible. In North 
and South America, in Australia, the 
principle is firmly established. In the 
greater part of Asia it is slowly but 
surely working its way. In other parts 
of that vast continent, some peoples 
like those of India, the Russian border- 
lands, Korea, Indo-China, etc., must yet 
for a while be under the guidance of an 
alien administration which alone can 
prevent the aborigines from becoming a 
danger to their neighbors. 

In some parts like Persia, Afghanistan 
and the Turkish empire, this guidance 
remains yet to be firmly established in 
order to root out a lawlessness which 
makes international intercourse impos- 
sible. In Africa similar conditions pre- 
vail to a far greater extent. For a long 
time to come the greatest part of the 
dark continent will have to be adminis- 
tered by those European nations who 
already carry there the white man’s bur- 
den. But no reasons whatever exist for 
postponing the final application of the 
principle of nationality to Europe. 

The common objection that no one 
can properly define what constitutes a 
national entity is no real deterrent. 
For practical purposes a nation consists 
of those individuals who want to have 
a common administration. Plebiscites 
taken in those European areas where 


the principle of nationality is: still in 
abeyance would soon reveal what terri- 
tories would form such internally sym- 
pathetic commonwealths that they would 
claim no rights that they were not will- 
ing to grant to others. 

The creation of such ethnographic 
and geographic entities demands, of 
course, the establishment of universal 
free trade. As long as the economical- 
ly fallacious theory of protection holds 
its sway over the minds of the many un- 
able to perceive the unabashed selfish- 
ness of the few who desire to sell their 
produce. at an inflated price while ever 
ready to buy theireraw material or tools 
in the cheapest market, the map of 
Europe cannot be made over according 
to the principle of nationality. Coun- 
tries like Poland, Hungary and Bohe- 
mia and an Austrian Austria cannot ex- 
ist aS separate administrative entities 
under the régime of protection without 
a seaboard which would ethnographical- 
ly mean the dominance of one nationality 
by another. 

Only with universal free trade wil 
geographic considerations cease to pre- 
vent the realization of the long-de- 
ferred hopes of those alien nation- 
alities which today suffer under the 
yoke of the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs. When the state ceases to be re- 
garded as a commercial entity the map 
of the Balkans will also be much easier 
to arrange according to ethnographie 
conditions. 

With the remaining four cardinal 
principles of a logically unassailable 
peace movement the principle of nation- 
ality is equally interdependent. If they 
are accepted it matters nothing at all 
whether an independent community is as 
big as the United States or as small as 
Montenegro. There would be no point 
at all in having within a sovereign 
state any not perfectly satisfied area. 


The Question of Tariff 


In his masterly speeches on the New 
Freedom, President Woodrow Wilson 
has pronounced the true epitaph for the 
outlived fable of the tariff and the high 
wages. To quiet those who in this coun- 
try simply stick to custom duties as a 
necessary source of federal revenue, 
one has only to remember that a gen- 
eral disarmament would be simultane- 
ous with the abolition of the tariff. The 
cost of the army and of the navy to- 
gether with the expenditure on collecting 
the custom-house dues, exceed the es- 
timated normal revenue of the new tariff 
by $35,000,000.* 

Protection has as its moral support the 


1This sum suffices to cover the cost of 
garrisoning the Philippines and the Mexi- 
can border. While the disbandment of the 
armies and navies should be effected af 
once all over the earth, it must remain a 
matter of national policy how the different 
nations fulfill the obligations which they 
have against the soldiers and the sailors 
As far as the United States is concerned. 
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exploitation of the foreigner. The 
practical result is the exploitation of the 
many who live behind the Chinese wall 
that the few have put up. Free trade 
is the logical outcome of that principle 
of do ut des, of give and take, without 
which international peace is as impossi- 
ble as peaceful relations in the long run 
would be between the different states of 
the Union if their rival vested interests 
were protected by tariff walls. The lat- 
ter mean a challenge to humanity. They 
signify that the people behind them 
strive to cut themselves off from the rest 
of the earth, They are a _ powerful 
though sometimes rather subtle fertilizer 
of nationalism which sooner or later 
must produce a bloody blossom. 


Universal Free Trade 


Taken entirely by itself, universal 
free trade is a most powerful deterrent 
from war. It would tend to diversify 
production all over the earth by making 
it possible for the different nations to 
devote themselves to the manufactur- 
ing of those articles and the cultivation 
of those crops for which their territories 
are specially suitable. Thus no state 
would be self-sufficient enough to sever 
its intercourse with the other parts of 
the earth. The general material well- 
being would be enhanced by a better 
utilization of natural resources and 
make everybody more averse to the 
primitive business of war. 

From a fiscal point of view, free trade 
is equally commendable. It necessitates 
direct taxation which alone can guaran- 
tee that every elector will have an in- 
terest in controlling wasteful expendi- 
ture. Morally, it would have far 
reaching consequences. Most of the 
disgraceful log-rolling which character- 
izes the parliaments of protective coun- 
tries, would disappear. Instead of the 
vain attempts to balance the conflicting 
interests of the producers which always 
must be a task beyond the power of hu- 
man intelligence, the policy of any 
community would be based entirely upon 
the identical interests of all consumers. 

Universal free trade would make it 
possible to utilize to its full extent all 
these wonderful discoveries, inventions, 
and undertakings that from one morn- 
ing to another make communication and 
transportation between different points 
of the earth cheaper, quicker, and more 
frequent. What is indeed the use of all 
these if the advantages they offer are 
blotted out or minimized by tariff walls? 


Last but not least, free trade would 
make for truth. It would silence 
those politicasters who talk about 
America’s trade with England, Germa- 
ny’s commerce with France, and so on. 
While such fallacious cries fill the po- 
litical platforms and poison the columns 
of the press, everybody forgets that 
trade is not a state business but the af- 
fair of innumerable individuals who hap- 
pen to live in America or England or 
Germany or France. Nationalism is 
constantly nurtured and fostered. 

The desire to wave the flag over all 
sorts of private activities has long enough 
hidden the real facts of the modern world 
from the man in the street. The old no- 
tion that the home government has any 
rights or duties toward a citizen that 
goes abroad is still alive. Nobody 
seems to question whether the doctrine 
of cives romanus sum has any reason 
to exist when displacements that form- 
erly only were made by a select few 
have become the habits of multitudes. 

Today distances no longer count. 
News spreads as quickly as thoughts. 
Fashions are world-wide. The most 
trivial inventions become overnight the 
necessities of all races. At such a time, 
world-citizenship is a result of a gen- 
eral tendency, and is therefore as in- 
evitable as it is desirable. It would fa- 
cilitate the organization of the modern 
world because it would make it easier 
to arrange satisfactory administrative 
areas even where different races as in 
Bohemia and Thrace, are intermingled 
and an exchange of homesteads is not 
desired by the individuals. 

A world-citizenship means the disap- 
pearance of the doctrine of extrater- 
ritoriality. It means that every member 
of the comity of nations should agree 
to accord full equality of treatment to 
every individual within its own borders. 
whether he is born there or only recent- 
ly arrived. But as national prejudices 
are not only the product of consciously 
cultivated traditions but also the out- 
come of differing physiographic condi- 
tions, it would for the time being, be ad- 
visable to reserve to every common- 
wealth the right of admission within its 
frontiers. 

Pending the destruction of racial pre- 
judices by the ever-increasing net of 
communication and transportation, that 
in no very distant future will end even 
the last vestige of color antipathy, it 
would at present suffice to do away ab- 
solutely with the mischievous doctrine 


adequate financial management would well 
be able to blot out every military or naval 
appropriation from the federal balance 
sheet within a period of ten years. This 
is amply sufficient to make the transition 
from protection to free trade as easy as 
possible. Every second year every tariff 
position would be lowered 20 per cent. 
The workers that are engaged in pro- 
tective trades belong to three distinct cate- 
oie One is occupied in industries that 
ave no real need of protection. Another 
part of them would find adequate employ- 


ment in those unprotected industries which 
would materially expand because the na- 
tion’s barriers had disappeared  every- 
where. To find work for the third group 
—those who now are occupied in trades 
which are so artificial that they cannot 
possibly be carried out under universal 
free trade, it might perhaps be necessary 
to curtail or to stop immigration for .a 
few years. 

As for the employers in protected trades, 
they also belong to three corresponding 
categories. The first has no real need for 


_already are considered as the common 
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that any individual, may he be an arch- | 
duke, a commercial traveler, or a mis- | 
sionary, should have any right or rea- | 
son to rely upon the protection of his_ 
own government when he goes abroad. | 
The idea that hundreds of millions of | 
dollars taken from the taxpayer, and the © 
lives of men whose only guilt is that of | 
not thinking for themselves, should be | 
ruthlessly sacrificed in order to avenge | 
a real or imaginary wrong committed te — 
the detriment of an individual, is too ab- 

surd to form a part of international law 
any longer. | 


International Supreme Court i 
If an-individual has reason to believe” 


that he has been treated wrongly in a_ 


country with the habits, laws, and laa 
guage of which he may be only partly 
acquainted, he should have the oppor- 
tunity to seek redress not through his | 
own government but. by appealing to an — 
international supreme court. This ~ 
should judge whether he has been treat- - 
ed according to the law of the land in — 
which the supposed offense took place, 
or determine what jurisdiction should - 


prevail in case there arises a conflict be- 


tween different systems of law. Thus 
the supreme court would never be call 
ed upon to decide upon the claims of an- — 
tagonistic governments, like the present 
Hague tribunal, which for that very 


. 


a 


reason must continue to be a failure. 
The sovereignty of the national gov- i] 
ernments would stop at the national 


frontiers. To make this more evident, 
the jurisdiction on the high seas, which 


property of all nations, should belong — 
to the international supreme court. «The 
dignity and authority of this institution 
should be enhanced in every other pos- 
sible way. It should‘ be permanent, 
should make its own procedure and give ~ 
access to judicial talents from the whole — 
earth 

Under the assumption that some one 
hundred and twenty-five judges, divided 
in divisions of five members, would at 
present suffice to carry out the work, 
the following principles of election 
might with advantage be adhered to. 
All independent nations with two mil- 
lion inhabitants, should nominate one 
judge. For every additional 5,000,- 
000 inhabitants, an additional judge 
would be allowed, up to a maximum 
total of ten judges. 

This reservation would prevent any 

[Continued on page 639.] 


protection. The second is composed of 
those who need only to overcome indolence 
and habit to turn their machinery to profit- 
able employment. The third category 
should be compensated by the community 
which has been stupid enough to induce 
them to lock up capital in purely artificial 
industries. - 

A few years’ extension of the present 
war taxes would be quite sufficient for 
this purpose. Besides, there is the value 
of the real estate belonging to the army, 
the navy, and the custom-houses. : 


_ The Palace of Delight at 


by ae L.. Lattimore 


vara HEN did this settlement 
begin? Why, the day our 
home began—twenty-five 


years ago.” 

The speaker laughed, a happy, melo- 
dious laugh such as one never hears 
from a northerner. There she stood, 
motherly every inch of her, eager, sym- 
pathetic, the merry, curving lines of her 


mouth contrasting with the appeal so 


often seen in the eyes of the Negro. 
She was a stronger personality than I 
had anticipated, this woman of whom I 


had heard so much from white and col- 


ored, educated and uneducated, in Vir- 
ginia. 

It isn’t easy for Mrs. Barrett to talk 
about it, and what is written here is not 
what you will ever hear from her in a 
speech before the Virginia State Federa- 
tion of Colored. Women’s Clubs, of 
which she is president, or at the con- 
ferences of various kinds where for 
some years past she has been pleading 
for a state school for delinquent colored 
girls, for better housing for the colored 
people, for better schools, for better 
everything. But, if you are fortunate 
enough to be her friend, perhaps she 
will tell you how it all happened—this 
present-day miracle which was brought 
about with means so slender and handi- 
cap so great. 

What offset all difficulties were Mrs. 
Barrett’s vision and courage, her buoy- 
ancy and personality. And to tell the 
story of her settlement is to tell of the 
development of these creative traits as 
she herseli—without knowing it—tells 
of them with deep, motherly understand- 
ing, and with amusement at the little 
girl she used to be. 

This little girl was “raised” by an 
aristocratic southern family in which her 
mother was nurse. She knew no other 
home than the old big-house, and no 
other playmates than the delicately bred 
white children in the nursery. 

But, slowly approaching, was the day 
when the dreaded question of social 
equality between white and colored in- 
evitably arose. It was all very well for 
her to play with the little white children 
while her mother stood by as nurse, but 


~ stretched across the threshold of the 


nursery was the color line. Over it the 
white children passed into their own 
world and she was sent to find hers at 
the Agricultural and Industrial Institute 
at Hampton. There she was left one hot 
afternoon, a Negro among Negroes, 
alien, homesick, and alone. 

The majority of her classmates had 
come from rural communities or isolated 
country districts. She did not feel drawn 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENT. 


Just the right age and just the right 


equipment for practical results 


to them. They would not have under- 
stood if she had talked to them about 
the surroundings and playmates to which 
she was accustomed. And not only was 
her race, for whose development every- 
body at the institute was laboring, un- 
congenial, but she found it almost im- 
possible to adapt her ways to the routine 
of the school. 

The institute was not as well sup- 
ported in those times as it is now and 
the food was severely plain. She soon 
reached the point where she could not 
stand it any longer. So after school one 
day she walked firmly up to one of the 
teachers and said: “Teacher, I am hun- 
gry for something good. I want bread 
such as the teachers get, and lots of 


' butter.” 


The teacher was amazed, but being an 
institute teacher, she listened sympatheti- 
cally. “V’ll see what I can do about 
getting you some,” she said. 

“And,” said the little girl, following 
her along the hall, with her eyes full 
of tears, “Oh, I'd like some sugar on 
it, please—a lot of sugar!” 

After she ate it she suffered a fit of 
remorse at having taken for herself what 
could not be afforded for all. From 
this time on she was a democrat in 
matters of diet. 

She says that this little girl was not 
a very good scholar. She just couldn't 
sit still. Her opinion is that she ought 
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to have been expelled for her pranks 
but some way or other the founder of 
the school, General Armstrong, appre- 
ciated her difficulties’ and she was as- 
signed to such tasks as her restless 
spirit craved, 

“But,” she says in a horrified whisper 
while a smile plays about her lips, “I 
did not love my race! I didn’t want 
the responsibility of it. I wanted fun 
and pretty things. At the institute we 
were always hearing about our duty to 
our race, and I got so tired of that! 
Why, on Sundays I used to wake up 
and say to myself, “To-day I don’t have 
to do a single thing for my race!” 

Then she laughs and you laugh, and 
she goes on to tell you how new 
thoughts began to filter into the little 
girls mind as she grew up. The insti- 
tute was showing her, in that quiet, 
practical way it has, what her race was 
worth. She felt more and more race- 
conscious ; developed more and more race 
pride. She commenced to care about the 
struggling movements for its welfare but 
as yet she did not see her own connec- 
tion with them. Life and gaiety were 
what she wanted and she had the idea 
that service to her race—that besetting 
race!—meant renunciation of the de- 
mands of normal girlhood. Then came 
a thrilling revelation. 

She traces this experience to the read- 
ing of Besant’s novel, All Sorts and 
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Conditions of Men. She closed the 
book- with the unshakable resolve that 
some day, somehow, she too would have 
a Palace of Delight, and it should be a 
place of happiness and joy for—why, 
for her race! 

She rose and went about her work 
singing. She had a life plan and it 
satisfied her. 

She dreamed of her Palace by day 
and by night. Of course, it would take 
money to build it, but she would be rich. 
Why not? Somebody would bring her 
what she needed for her people as the 
fairies helped the poor children in the 
story books. It would all come true. 

The day she married one of the other 
Hampton graduates, who had been made 
cashier of the institute, and went to live 
in the house which is still her home, she 


by Mrs. Barrett. They were ruled out 
if they weren't clean, or if they used 
bad words, or if they didn’t help. 

The Barrett home was small for such 
a family as the whole neighborhood. 
“And so,’ Mrs. Barrett will tell you, 
“We'built the club-house. We couldn't 
afford a bigger one.” 

“Did the white people give it?” you 
ask. 

Again comes Mrs. Barrett’s laugh. 
“Oh, dear no!” she says. “It was built 
with the money we saved up for a bath- 
room for ourselves. But we needed a 
club-house so much that we decided to 
use the money for that.” 

“Oh, no!” she demurs, as a word of 
admiration springs to your lips. “You 
don’t understand. I didn’t put it the 
way I meant to. You see we needed 
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think they know everything themselves, | 
don’t they? And we are trying to keep | 
the old people interesting, We tell them | 
that they have to got keep up with | 
the children, but you know, they can’t | 
read—most of them—and so we have to |) 
do that for them. You ought to hear | 
them talk about their ‘club’ !” \ 

One thing after another comes out of | 
that trunk and with each there is a story | 
of struggle and progress. School-girl | 
fashion, you find yourself sitting on the | 
floor beside Mrs. Barrett, completely lost | 
in her exploring social spirit and its | 
work at the Settlement. ne 

The helpful movements that go on in } 
the club-house are almost beyond num- | 
ber. Generous help from the officers at | 
the institute have provided heat, light, | 
and other necessities as the work has | 


HOME MAKERS’ CLUB ABSORBED WITH A DRESSMAKING LESSON 


stood looking about with the dream in 
her mind. Had she abandoned it, she 
wondered? Wasn’t she ever going to 
have her Palace of Delight? The teach- 
ers and friends at the institute had sent 
gifts of a few pieces of furniture, some 
silver, linen and glass but everything 
else was but scantily geared for two. 
And. the income? 

All at once she had an inspiration 
born of protest. “I can’t give it up!” 
she said to herself. “I'll begin right 
now. This is it. This is my Palace 
of Delight!” 

Overjoyed at this remarkable discov- 
ery she went out that very afternoon, 
and called in a group of girls who 
were playing, for want of a better place, 
in the street. And they became a club, 
the first club in what is generally called 
the Locust Street Social Settlement, but 
secretly known to you and to me and 
to Mrs. Barrett as the Palace of De- 
light. 

The girls had a good time, the kind 
of time that Mrs. Barrett knew to be a 
prime necessity of youth. They con- 
tinued to come, bringing their sisters, 
brothers, mothers, fathers, grand- 
parents and relatives many degrees re- 
moved, in an orderly sequence planned 


this more and it helped the people ta 
whom I preached cleanliness, cleanliness, 
cleanliness all day and every day to 
know that I had exactly the same in- 
conveniences that they did. My incon- 
veniences help me to help. I like them?” 
And you are, outwardly at least, si- 
lenced. 

A more ship-shape little concern than 
the club-house cannot be imagined. It 
was a fresh white with green blinds. In- 
side were a club room, library, game 
room and a tiny model kitchen. Above 
was a diminutive attic used for storage 
purposes. Up we went to see some of 
the left-over articles from the Commun- 
ity Fair and some exceptionally fine 
patchwork quilts. 

“These,” says Mrs. Barrett, fondly 
smoothing them, as she takes them out 
of a trunk, “are made in our old peo- 
ple’s club. We couldn’t, of course, 
make quilts just to sell when the whole 
idea of the settlement is service, so every 
year we give away at least two. This 
year we sent them to the old people’s 
home. And while the club members 
work we read to them and tell them 
things that they can repeat when -they 
go home. You know it’s very hard for 
the old people nowadays.. The children 


grown. And the people in the towm' be- 
gan to assist a little in the financing 
of this influence. a q 

The clubs are almost all led by stu- © 
dents from the institute, who bring into © 
the work the spirit and standards which 
have.made the institute famous and take 
away—who knows how much social in- 
spiration ? 

The clubs are in full blast every after- 
noon and every evening for eight months 
out of the year. The Home Makers’ 
Club is one of the most influential. How ~ 
to make the home attractive, how to 
keep boys and girls off the street, are 
some of the problems discussed. Then — 
there is a poultry department, home gar- 
den department, flower lovers’ depart- 
ment, “which distributes plants, seeds, 
and cuttings to beautify the yards of 
the community and preaches the gospel 
of clean back, yards.” The quilting, 
plain sewing, cooking, and rug-weaving 
departments all teach thrift and happi- 
ness and healthy social contact. 

These departments began one by one 
on demand. If someone wanted to learn 
how to do something which no one 
knew how to teach, Mrs. Barrett. im- 
mediately hunted through old magazines, 
or new ones, to which she had access, 


The Palace of Delight in Hampton 


THE CROWD LURED OUT 


BY A BABY DAY PICNIC 


und learned. From special patterns in 
srochet to every form of education of 
joys and girls she has always studied 
1er way along. 

As you stand with her on the steps 
9f the club-house, while she points out 
he playhouse with a real up-and-down 
stairs in it, she is constantly inter- 
rupted. 

“Over there, Sam,’ she says to a lit- 
‘le colored boy who comes into the yard 
with a base-ball glove and hesitates at 
the sight of a stranger. ‘‘Leave it there 
mn the porch, I'll remember.” 

Then in explanation she tells you that 
he is the proud member of the circu- 
lating game club. “If the members don’t 
take good care of the things they borrow 
they can’t have any more. And they 
try so hard!” 

“Over there, my dear,’ she says, in 
response to the whispered inquiry of a 
small girl. “Why not try some nasturti- 
ums? They are always so cheery and 
bright.” : 

“The garden isn’t at its best~ just 
now,” she says, turning to you. “But 
we try to keep something pretty there 
all the year round. Our very own gar- 
den is over beyond. This is what we 
call the community garden. Even in 
this lovely town we found that many of 
our people had no flowers at all. The 
children noticed that some of them were 
buried without flowers, and they came 
and told me about it. I said that they 
must see to it that that thing did not 
happen again if they could help it. So 
they all brought seeds and cuttings and 
we started a special garden. The club 
members can pick flowers from it for 
any one who is in trouble. 

“After I told the children they mustn’t 
go to funerals without taking at least 
one flower they held up a funeral one 
day, stopped it just as the casket was 
being carried into the church and called 
out: ‘Mrs. Barrett says you mustn’t do 
that!’ Then they ran over here to get 
the flowers for it. Wasn’t that dread- 
ful? Just as if I were laying down the 
law for the whole town! But we do 
try to make the children thoughtful of 


others and to show them how to help.” 

But the work within the confines of 
the yard constitutes only half the story. 
The other half is the field-work, the 


MRS. HARRIS BARRETT 


Founder and headworker of the 
Locust Street Social Settlement 


lay:'pastorate, if one may call it that, 
which is the county at large. Is some- 
one ill? Tell Mrs. Barrett. Is some 
child showing signs of demoralization? 
Ask Mrs. Barrett what ought to be done. 
Is that man or woman out of work? 
Perhaps Mrs. Barrett will know just 
where work is to be had. And so it 
goes. 

A day or two spent with her in her’ 
neighborhood work is a revelation of 
social opportunities which few search 
out. Everybody is her friend. Let her 
explain it in her own words which she 
would never think described her own 
success. ' “So many of our people say 
they ‘have no friends. I tell them that 
the only way to get a friend is to be 
one.” 

Rows of smiles spread over the faces 
behind the bars as she passes down the 
corridor of the jail looking for that boy 
who was arrested for stealing no less a 
thing than a gasoline launch with which 
to satisfy a childish ambition. 

“['m going to see him clear through 
this. The judge will let me take him, I 
know,” she says with a decisive nod of 
her head. 

At the almshouse everyone knows her. 
“Do come to our Home Makers’ Club,” 
she urges to the wife of the colored 
superintendent. “We have such good 
times! See that she gets off to the next 
meeting, won’t you?” she says to the 
woman’s husband. “We want her to 
make an exhibit at the Community Fair. 
She can help us so much if she only 
will and—we all want her.” 

Then off she goes leaving a glow be- 
hind her, added respect for his wife in 
the husband’s mind, and encouragement 
in the heart of the drudgery-ridden 
woman, 

The next visit is to old Aunt Molly 
whose roof needs patching. It rained 
yesterday and. maybe she hasn’t coal 
enough “to dry out with.” Perhaps the 
Institute boys will have time to mend it 


THE DOLL HOUSE AND SOME OF THE CHILDREN WHO PLAY IN IT 


this week if Mrs. Barrett lets them 
know about it. ~ 

Aunt Molly, who is of unknown age, 
certainly a hundred and twenty you 
think, hobbles out of her ramshackle 
cabin eager to greet her friend. Quickly 
she falls into a reminiscent vein about 
her slavery days and the hard years 


after. “An’ Mis’ Barrett she done took 
me to the Baby-Day Picnic,” she says, 
chuckling and gesticulating. “Sho’ she 


did. It was de fust picnic I been to 
sence befo’ de wah!” 

The Baby-Day Picnic is to be seen to 
be appreciated. Compared with it the 
church picnics with which all of us are 
more or less familiar. are unethical, 


From Gary to New Vouk City” 


A Demonstration in Better and Cheaper Schools 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


UPPOSE every person who rides 
on street-cars had to have one 
seat constantly reserved for him, 
for his exclusive use. 

Suppose every visitor to New York 
city had to have one hotel room con- 
stantly reserved for him, which he alone 
could use and which remained vacant 
when he was elsewhere. 

Suppose this condition were imposed 
also on restaurants, steamships, sleeping- 
coaches, libraries, art museums, and all 
other public or semi-public utilities. 
How many street-cars, hotels or restaur- 
ants would be necessary? And what 
sort of service could be afforded on such 
a scale? 

Suppose, furthermore, that every city 
limited the use of its public parks to the 
period between three and five o’clock in 
the afternoon, for five days a week and 
200 days in the year, and tried to have 
everybody use the parks all of this time. 
How much park space would be neces- 
sary? 

Yet these are precisely the conditions 
almost everywhere imposed on public 
schools. From term end to term end 
each child is given his own private seat, 
which no one else may occupy when he 
is not in it. School practice still clings 
to the idea that all persons in school 
want to do, and ought to do, the same 
things at the same time. In New York 
city, for example, tradition says that all 
children must be in auditoriums for 
opening exercises from 9 to 9:15 and in 
classrooms from 9:15 to 3, with an hour 
for lunch. Playground and library can- 
not be entered till 3, and everyone is 
urged to use them from 3 to 5:30. It 
would not do to have a child in a class- 
room from 3 to 3:30, in a library from 
2 to 3, or in a playground from 10 to 11. 


futile affairs. Its the spirit of the thing 
that invests it with all the force of an 
old-home-week in one short day. Last 
summer more than two thousand went 
along, and everybody who could possibly 
manage took “enough lunch for herself 
and for somebody else.” Older girls 
were given charge of ten or more chil- 
dren apiece while the mothers had a 
complete rest. Mrs. Barrett raised the 
money to charter the cars. 

And it was she who raised first 
money for the home school for delin- 
quent colored girls in Virginia, as a gift 
from the colored women, and this was 
actually in the bank before the General 
Assembly was asked for a cent of ap- 


A public librarian was recently asked 
whether she co-operated with the public 
schools. “Oh, yes,” she answered. “If 
a school child comes into the library be- 
fore 3 o'clock in the afternoon, I send 
him out because I know he is playing 
truant.” 

As a result of this practice, New 
York city has spent an average of 
$7,000,000 a year for the past fifteen 
years ior school buildings and sites 
alone; and last year the board of super- 
intendents asked for more buildings 
still, to cost between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000. These are wanted to pro- 
vide only for present overcrowding; to 
secure for every child an exclusive desk 
in a classroom. 


A National Demonstration 


William “Wirt, superintendent oi 
schools in Gary, the Indiana steel town 
of 25,000 people, has gone to New York 
to demonstrate that this practice of 
school administration and this expendi- 
ture are unnecessary. While he is aim- 
ing primarily to show how New York 
can have better schools, he is showing 
incidentally, he declares, how she can 
have cheaper ones. He begins by dis- 
carding the exclusive-seat-for-each-pupil 
idea and the theory that all children 
must do the same things at the same 
time, and ends, he claims, by enriching 
elementary education and providing real 
vocational preparation. Mr. Witt is in 
the employ of the New York City Board 
of Education, being paid $10,000 a year 
to spend one week of each month there, 
but he is in effect securing a national 
audience for the ideas that have made 
Gary famous. 

He is meeting with that arch-enemy 
of change, inertia. He went to New 
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propriation. The women earned t 
money on purpose, even the poore 
being shown how to help discharge 
racial and civic obligation. __ 

“I’m cookin’ at the Chamberlin, Mi 
Barrett, but I guess I can bake you 
cake some night after I get home if ye 
kin do the sellin’ of it,” said one elder 
enthusiast. 

The secret of all this success 
summed up in the deep but simply stat 
working philosophy of Mrs. Barrett. 

“What our people need,’ she say 
slowly and with emphasis on each wor 
“isn't to be told to ‘go ahead’ but 
‘come on,’ and we must know it and sa 
it and_help them to follow.” ; 


York understanding that five or six pu 
lic schools were to be assigned him fe 
demonstration purposes. Before he w 
engaged, experiments involving a part 
application of his ideas had been starte 
in six elementary schools and he unde 
stood that these schools would be assigi 
ed to him if they proved suitable f 
his demonstration. He now insists # 
only one of these—Public School &§ 
Brooklyn—is a demonstration of h 
ideas, and that he is not responsible ft 
any of the other five—Nos. 95 
in Manhattan, 5 and 158 in Brookly 
and 85 in Queens. Unfortunately th 
five are, along with 89,«getting the naj 
among children and parents of bei 
“Wirt schools.” <A fortnight ago M 
Wirt started a second demonstration | 
P. S. 45, the Bronx. 5 
Let us see what he has done in t 
one school where his ideas have be 
tried. When Mr. Wirt took charge 
Public School 89 in November 
there was great overcrowding in th 
school. Forty classes had to be accomm 
dated in twenty-six classrooms. T 
regular five-hour, single session day h 
therefore been modified, some of t 
classes were put on part time and | 
small cellar playrooms were em ploy 
as study rooms. When it rained 
classes had to occupy these cellar r 
at once. This arrangement was inter 
ed to retain as much as possible of t 
traditional program, and was loo 
upon as a temporary expedient 
new building could be erected. 
When Mr. Wirt took charge 
school he said: We will divide de foal 
dren of this school into two sepat 
and independent schools. There 
now forty classes, but since one of . 
is large, we will make two of it, : 


?rom Gary to New York aay 


since the population of the school is in- 
rapidly, we will plan ior forty- 
two classes. We will divide these into 
two duplicate schools of - twenty-one 
classes each, calling them the X school 
and the Y school. 

And since, continued Mr. Wirt, we 
ave twenty-six classrooms, we will set 
aside five of these for special subjects— 
science, drawing and music. We have 
also a manual training shop, a domestic 
science laboratory, an auditorium, a play- 
ground, and five cellar playrooms. We 
will let the entire X school occupy the 
‘twenty-one classrooms for certain hours 
of the day. During these hours the en- 
tire Y school will be divided into three 
sections and will be distributed in the 
science laboratories, the auditorium, 


instead of the traditional five-hour one, 
without straining the powers of the chil- 
dren. To be sure, we could do much 
better if we had a well-equipped instead 
of a poorly equipped school to work 
with. We need a branch of the public 
library, a larger auditorium, a gym- 
nasium, a swimming-pool, and other im- 
provements. But our demonstration, if 
successful, will be all the more effective 
because of these lacks. 

So argued Mr. Wirt. And children 
and parents, antagonistic at first, have 
come to agree with him. This program 
has been in operation at Public School 
89 since November 6, 1914. Only five 
days before that, the taxpayers and par- 
ents of the neighborhood, angered at the 
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tion of the activities of other child wel- 
fare agencies. It is a plan primarily 
of educational enrichment, not of admin- 
istrative economy. 

Ti you will glance back at the two 
programs given above, you will see that 
the one big thing they do is to call into 
constant use, throughout the school day, 
the special parts of the school plant, 
such as the playground and auditorium. 
If there were a library in the school, it, 
too, would be used throughout the day 
by different groups. Playgrounds, lib- 
Taries, auditoriums, music and drawing 
studios, vocational shops and science 
laboratories, says Mr. Wirt, are assured- 
ly good things for children to have 
Why not, then, secure their maximum 


playground and playrooms, and manual 
training shops. When the X school is 
not in the classrooms, the Y school will 
be in them-and the X school will be in 
the laboratories, auditorium, playground, 
and manual training shops. 
Above are the programs adopted for 
the two schools. 
From these programs, said Mr. Wirt, 


there to this plan? If the X 
uses the auditorium, playground 
eee ied Seu eatures as much as it 
ought to use them in order to 
out its curriculum, it cannot possi- 
bly use the classrooms any more than 


solemnly demanded the immediate erec- 
tion of fourteen portable buildings, to 
be followed by a new permanent build- 
ing or an annex to the present one. But 
after two weeks of this program the 
executive committee of the Parents’ As- 
sociation, comprising twenty-two moth- 
ers, decided that the new plan had given 
relief, and five weeks later were enthusi- 
astic in its support. Observe, too, what 
the principal of the school, Alice E. B. 
Ritter, thinks: 

“Mr. Wirt’s double session program,” 
she says, “has solved our overcrowding 
problem and is giving the children a 
much better curriculum than the five- 
hour single session.” 

But this program, fundamental as is 
the change it brings in the viewpoint of 
public school service, is but the shell of 
Mr. Wirt’s ideas. It is in no sense, he 
declares, an effort to relieve overcrowd- 
ing or part time by giving the children 
as nearly as possible a five hour single 
session school day until a new building 
can be erected. The sole purpose behind 
the program is to secure a six hour day 
and much richer opportunities in a study, 
work and play school, with a co-ordina- 


overcrowding of their children, had use? 
X ScHoor Y ScHoor 
! 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES : SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
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If you have a playground an acre in 
size, and a school of 2,400 pupils (the 
enrollment at Public School 89 is 
1,800), each child will have eighteen 
square feet to himself if all play at once. 
But if the children play in six groups 
of 400 each, each child will have 108 
square feet. Moreover, if the play- 
ground is used all the time, it will be 
worth while to employ a special play- 
ground teacher, who can make the play 
of children, as well as their work, con 
structive. 

And think what uses can be made oi 
a school auditorium when it is rescued 
from the neglect of fifteen-minute open- 
ing exercises and filled all day long with 
one group aiter another of animated 
children. It can be made, thinks Mr 
Wirt, to give motive and interest to the 
whole school program. Recently a sixth 
grade class in English composition at 
Public School 89, was told to write on 
the subject of “Table Manners” in a 
form suitable for dramatization. The 
best composition was then staged in the 
auditorium, with children taking the 
parts. From the moment that one bov 
came to the table with soiled hands and 
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attempted to drain a glass by turning his 
face to the ceiling, to the closing dis- 
course of the nurse on proper table 
conversation, 300 children sat absorbed. 
Stereopticon lectures, moving pictures, 
addresses, laboratory demonstrations, 
reviews of work studied—a great variety 
of features can be introduced into these 
auditorium periods. 

This illustrates what is, indeed, Mr. 
Wirt’s cardinal educational principle. 
Anything, he believes, that gives the 
child a chance to use what the school 
is trying to teach him, anything that 
creates a need for the mastery of the 
things the school is trying to teach, 
should be a help to the teaching pro- 
cess. We often hear grown up people 
say that if they had only seen the value 
of this or that thing when they were 
young, they would have learned it. 
The proof, says Mr. Wirt, of the value 
of an education lies in the bitter dis- 
appointments that come from not hav- 
ing one; it lies in our inability to do 
the things that we might do, or to have 
the things that we might have, if we 
had trained our hands and brains as 
we might have trained them. If our 
children are to appreciate their school 
opportunities now while they can make 
use of them, they must be actually dis- 
appointed now because they do not have 
the things the school can teach. 

Anything, therefore, that is added to 
the academic school program and that 
will compel the immediate use of the 
academic work, will help to put children 
into a condition favorable for learning. 
The auditorium, playground, and special 
workshops of the school, represent as 
far as possible some of the conditions 
of actual life. Instead of being told to 
work hard on his arithmetic and lan- 
guage now because he will need them 
ten years from now, the child is given 
a chance to apply what he has learned 
in these real life departments of the 
school. 


Letting Other Agencies Help 


But Mr. Wirt goes much farther than 
this in supplementing school life with 
community life. Why, he asks, should 
the school regard itself as the only 
agency of benefit to children? Churches, 
he says, would be glad to provide re- 
ligious instruction during week days, 
with special teachers in charge, and set- 
tlements would be glad to throw open 
their accommodations to children, if 
they could secure children in groups 
each day of the week. Many mothers 
would be glad to have their children 
give an hour or two daily to private in- 
struction in music or drawing, if the 
child could go on with its regular school 
subjects and substitute the private in- 
struction for part of the special school 
work. Many private music and drawing 
teachers would be happy to meet their 
pupils during school hours. Many 
homes would be glad to use the time of 


their children profitably for both the 
family and the children, if they could 
secure the time of the children conveni- 
ently. 

And so, too, with respect to other 
child welfare agencies—Y. W. C. A’s. 
and Y. M. C. A’s., the Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, etc. 

But the school has a habit of taking 
all children just early enough and hold- 
ing them just late enough to prevent any 
other agency from doing much for them. 
The school program, also, usually re- 
quires the same effort from all children, 
regardless of their outside opportunities 
and duties. 

The programs of the X and Y schools 
permit children to leave the school during 
the auditorium, play, and special work 
periods for occupation elsewhere, when 
this occupation is regarded as equiva- 
lent to the school work so displaced. 
The school with such programs thus be- 
comes a clearing-house for the other 
child welfare agencies of the neighbor- 
hood. Of course, the privilege is one 
that can be abused. In congested com- 
munities it might become a means to 
vicious street play. Poor parents in 
tenement districts might employ it to 
get the time of their children for sweat- 
shop work. But this, says Mr. Wirt, 
can be controlled by making the school, 
not the parent, the final arbiter of the 
child’s time. In such districts, the school 
need not excuse any children to go home. 
The necessary thing is to secure an 
elastic program that will provide the op- 
portunity for outside wholesome activi- 
ties in school time. This program can 
be adapted to different communities and 
to the different children in one school. 
There is no reason why every child 
should be given free time, if it is not 
good for him. 

Only a few days ago, David Snedden, 
commissioner of education for Massa- 
chusetts, speaking on the Gary plan to 
the assembled school superintendents of 
the country at Cincinnati, urged the 
value of this very flexibility: 


The Value of Flexibility 


“But I wonder if all of us school men 
can adapt the essential features of thé 
Gary theory, and yet preserve a large 
degree of flexibility in its operation? 
We do so easily become victims of the 
machinery and routine which we set up. 
We feel that we must compel every- 
body, make everything obligatory in 
order to succeed. We think chaos 
would result if we permitted some pupils 
to go home or come to school an hour 
earlier than others. If we establish 
manual training, all or none must take 
it. We complain of parents who want 
their children to take outside music or 
dancing or language lessons—perhaps of 
more importance than the work we are 
offering. At present we do not co- 
operate with newspaper, moving-picture, 
and children’s club, except sporadically ; 
we compete with them, and the child is 
often the first victim of our competi- 
tion.” 
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Public School 89 has not yet under- | 


| 


dren for attendance at church, but it +f 


taken to release the time of any chil- 


has released the time of several to per- 
mit them to take private music lessons, 


to spend an hour or two a week at the | 


public library, or to go home. Some of 
those who do not have academic work 
the first thing in the morning are even 
allowed to come to school at 9:20 or 
10:00. 

Another advantage of having two 
schools in one, and of permitting elas- 
ticity in the program, is that children 
who need to put special emphasis on 
particular subjects can do so. A boy 
whois failing in percentage in the 


eighth grade of the Y school because he | 


did not master fractions in the fifth, 
can enter the class in fractions in the 
X school. Similarly, any child who 
needs one, two, or three hours daily 
instruction in English or physical train- 
ing, can have it. ‘ 


Vocational Preparation 


It is by providing a school-plant and 
program permitting children to live 
something like a complete life each day 


of the week that Mr. Wirt lays the — 
foundations for vocational training. In ~ 
making his New York demonstration, 
special difficulty in 
winning a sympathetic understanding | 
The pre- _ 
vailing conception of vocational train- 
ing, which is held by most principals and — 


he has met with 


for his ideas on this point. 


administrators in the New York school 


system, is that of specific trade training — 
conducted with the earning of wages as 
the chief end in view. This conception 


regards vocational training as a study 
to be carried on in a special department 
of the school, as distinct as the physical 
culture and academic departments. 

To Mr. Wirt, vocational training in 
the elementary school means efficient 


training in all school subjects and activi- — 


ties. It means pre-vocational training. 
The best type of vocational training in 
the elementary school will be provided, 
he says, not by the addition of a special 
vocational school department for.a few 
children, but by enlarging the function 


of the entire elementary school from 


the kindergarten through the high school, 
to meet changed industrial and social 
conditions. 

He believes there is a place for the 
special vocational training school, but 
it ought to be a technical school for 


older students. You cannot make plumb- — 


ers, Carpenters, or machinists, he says, 
of boys twelve and thirteen years old. 
The minimum age of apprenticeship in 
most trades is sixteen years. A large 
percentage of the children who drop out 
of school, says Mr. Wirt, do not have 
to go to work and would be much bet- 
ter off in school until they are sixteen. 
The most effective way of keeping them 
in school, is, he believes, to provide 
[Continued on page 637.] 
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Editorials 


j E are told that Kitchener has a new army 

of a million men which he has transport- 

ed or will transport across the English Channel 

and throw into the western battle line. We are 

told of huger armies mobilizing in Russia, of the 

marvelous precision and competence with which 

the German general staff deploys its strength 

from east to west. These shiftings of great bodies 

of men are attributable to the machinery of 
militarism, 

The only analogies of peace are the migrations 
from Europe to the New World. In the last ten 
years, not one million but over ten million people 
have crossed, not the English Channel only, but 
the Atlantic Ocean to our shores, 

The activities of the steamship companies, the 
beckonings of employing industries wanting cheap 
labor, have had their influence; famine and relig- 
ious or political persecution have been driving 
forces; yet probably the largest single factor in 
this stupendous shifting has been the returning 
drift of letters which have told the people of the 
Old World the opportunities in the New. 


These communications have in a sense been a 
power which compares with the brute force of 
militarism. Can this instrument be turned to ac- 
count as a great lever for peace? Does not the 
United States, after-all, offer such a forum for 
testing out the terms of settlement as is not open 
abroad? In our eight million natives of the 
countries at war, in the many times that num- 
ber of sons and daughters of such natives, in their 
writings to the old country and their free discus- 
sion in this, a great opportunity lies not only at 
our gates, but within them. 


HIS is the suggestion made by Edward A. 
Filene in one of the articles on the larger 
aspects of the war brought out in this issue of THE 
Survey. Moreover, in the framework of our politi- 
eal life we have a practical working scheme which 
has served as an example for countries of the New 
World and for the newer democracies in Australia 
and the South Seas. Can it serve Europe? 
Mr. Nasmyth has digested the constructive sug- 
gestions as to world organization which have been 
made in one quarter or another—a development 
toward federation fairly analogous to the move- 
ment which took place in American colonial his- 
tory. 
_ Mr. Schvan, on the other hand, argues for a 
program of decentralization—for government by 
the governed within national boundaries; for na- 
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tional power to stop at boundaries; for foreigners 
to have the same rights as natives, and to come as 
individual claimants rather than as wards of a 
nation, in appealing to international courts. Ina 
way, he taken Kropotkin’s position that the state 
is not really an entity, and to consider it such, 
merely causes confusion in human relations. It 
is the anarchist’s position put in its noblest form. 
It is well to have his program clearly stated to 
Americans—for our minds naturally turn toward 
organic growth and coherence in line with our 
own experience; toward not only an international 
court, but toward an international law-making 
body which shall partake of the spirit of our in- 
stitutions—of unity with variety. 


MERICAN public sentiment has rung true 
in driving at great armaments as the ag- 
gravating cause of embroilment. Lowes 

Dickinson, in a remarkable article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December, brought out with utter 
clarity how armaments and militarism are them- 
selves the offspring of a governmental theory 
which has scotched EKurope—the idea that states 
are bound by a moral or physical obligation to ex- 
pand independently and indefinitely, each at the 
cost of others. 

Several of the articles in this issue carry the 
mind still deeper into the realm of causation. 

If no provinces came under the rule of a Euro- 
pean government except by the plebiscite of the 
resident population; if foreigners, once admitted 
to a country, had the same rights as natives; if 
colonies were governed in the interests. of their 
inhabitants; if foreign relations of self-govern- 
ing nations were determined by democratic con- 
trol, and if, as Mr. Dickinson says, ‘‘the whole 
idea of aggrandising one nation and humiliating 
another’’ were set aside, then so far as political 
institutions go, we should be ready for world or- 
ganization on either a federated or a decentralized 
basis. 

There would remain, however, economic forces 
to reckon with. We had self-contained states, 
non-expanding, before the Civil War, but the eco- 
nomic force of the slave power brought these 
states into conflict. 

Just as Mr. Dickinson shows the governmental 
idea back of militarism, so Mr. Howe, Mr. Filene, 
and Dr. Patten show some of the economic forces 
which have been molding and transcending goy- 
ernments. If the high seas were open, protected 
by an international police; if all ports were open 
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to the trade of all comers on equal terms; if the 
communities and states of the hinterland had free 
access to the sea, and if economic and racial priv- 
ilege was not tolerated in the new regions of the 
earth any more than we propose now to tolerate 
corporate privilege in our own national domain— 
then we would be rid of the more obvious economic 
causes which clog and jam that nobler inter- 
nationalism which Professor Mead and Miss 
Balch show to be welling from a thousand springs. 


OUR EMBASSY TO CHILDHOOD 


S LOWLY, haltingly, grudgingly, Uncle Sam is 

preparing to free himself from the reproach 
that he bestows less attention upon the children 
than upon the beasts of the field, the fish of the 
sea, and the pests in the crops. Meanwhile, a far 
more ominous rival claimant than these has seized 
what should be the children’s portion—The New 
Militarism, 

The second annual report of the chief of the 
Children’s Bureau reminds us that the bureau 
operated for the second year with the same staff 
of fifteen persons and appropriation of $25,640 
with which it was established.t In the week in 
which this Cinderella among the federal reports 
appeared, Congress appropriated for the army 
$101,000,000. And the House passed on February 
15, 1915, an appropriation of $141,189,786 for the 
navy. For the fiscal year 1915, the staff of the 
Children’s Bureau, created to serve 30,000,000 
children under sixteen years of age, has been in- 
creased to seventy-six persons, and the appro- 
priation to $164,640! A proportional increase 
(sixfold) by the coming Congress would meet in 
some measure our need of knowledge and the chil- 
dren’s need of service. 

With the niggardly initial appropriation and 
the meager staff, a firm foundation has been laid 
for future work. Rarely, indeed, is there crowded 
into the compact space of nineteen pages so much 
ripe wisdom, and so much stimulus to practical 
action, as in this thin and modest government re- 
port. Miss Lathrop’s conception of her office is 
that of ‘‘a special bureau addressed to the great 
task of ascertaining true democratic standards 
for the nurture and protection of the nation’s 
children.”’ 

The work of the bureau being defined in the 
statute creating it as that of ‘‘reporting upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child life,’’? the obvious starting point was 
infant mortality, and child welfare in the home 
and in the community. Pamphlets have accord- 
ingly been issued dealing with Prenatal Care, In- 
fant Care, Baby-Saving Campaigns, Infant Mor- 
tality, Birth Registration (a revised edition of the 
first bureau pamphlet), Child Labor Legislation 
in the United States (a compilation of the texts 
of the various laws), and Mothers’ Pensions in 
the United States, Denmark, and New England (a 
most useful collection of statutes), Bulletins deal- 

‘The Second Annual Report of the Chief, Children’s Bureau, 


to the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914, 19 pages. Transmitted September 30, 1914 


to pettiness, long delayed in printing, and mailed © 
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ing with the administration of child labor laws i in | 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryand, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and other typical states are under way. 
Of extraordinary value is the latest publication, 
the pamphlet on infant mortality, a study of one — 
of the smaller industrial cities of greatly mixed 
population, Johnstown, Pa. In this pamphlet the J 
social nature of infant mortality is brought into — 
high relief by the revelation that the infant death- | 
rate rises as the fathers’ wage falls. Again, the | 
children die just in proportion as the city fails to 
perform its primary duty in regard to clean water, 
milk, air, and streets and wholesome housing, 7 
Pathetic are the devices for making accessible | 
to parents these valuable publications which the 
bureau’s diminutive share of the printing fund! 
restricts to editions of a few thousands each: 
“Individual requests are honored, and in the case of fairs, | 
conferences, hospitals, clinics, and the like, for which pamph- 
lets are needed in quantity, a plan has been devised by which. 
a certain number are sent out as samples, blank lists are for- 
warded for addresses to be filled in and returned to the Bu- 
reau, and the pamphlets are mailed free direct from Wash- 
ington to the individual addresses given.” ; 


Through no fault of the bureau, editions small — 


only on application, have given an appearance of | 
slow and limited achievement in these earliest 
years of tentative effort. These difficulties are, 
however, clearly destined to give way before pres- 
sure upon Congress by mothers, teachers, and | 
other persons eagerly desirous of clear, compact, | 
authoritative statements of available current © 
facts, such as can be had from no other source 
than the bureau. And the most trying experience 
the bureau can ever know has been successfully | 
outlived, its first two experimental years. The © 
bureau is no longer an experiment, it has come to | 
stay. rf 
In co-operation with the Census Bureau, the ; 
Children’s Bureau has found helpful reinforce- | 
ment of its limited equipment. Similar co- -opera- } 
tion with other bureaus will, in the lapse of time, ~ 
doubtless enhance the. value of the work ta 
economize the resources of all concerned, 
It is reasonable to hope that the default of the — 
American Republic in relation to its children, may — 
become steadily less; that through the Children’s _ 
Bureau, expenditure may be ‘directed against 
death, disease, vice, crime, ignorance, and pov- 
erty, ‘the home- -grown foes of our children; that 
we may desist from squandering their portion 
upon defenses against foreign nations with which 
for generations we have been at peace. 
Frorence KEwuey. 


SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 


OQ THE wide-awake school superintenden 

who could not meet with his fellows at Cin- 
cinnati last week, the mere program of topics must 
have come like a fresh breeze blowing away the 
miasma of much current educational discussion. 
Doubtless the habit-loving schoolmaster, glancing 
down the array of new titles and unfamiliar 
phrases, sighed sadly over the triumph of ‘‘mod- 
ern dilettantism,’’ but habit-loving schoolmasters 
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re less numerous than they were a decade ago. 
And there is good hope that the Cincinnati meet- 
ng helped to thin their ranks. Many an educator 
nust have gone home jogged out of his pedagog- 
cal routine, with things long accepted made less 
eceptable, with question marks thrown up after 
udgments that had for years gone unchallenged. 

How refreshing, for example, to find a body of 
eachers in secondary schools asking, ‘‘Can alge- 
ra and geometry be reorganized so as to justify 
heir retention for pupils not likely to enter tech- 
ical schools?’’ The burden of proof, observe, is 
mut upon algebra and geometry. ‘‘What can "be 
lone to make one-year and two-year courses in 
satin of value to those who do not continue the 
tudy?’’ <‘How may manual training be reorgan- 
zed so as to contribute to vocational efficiency ?’’ 
‘What place should be given to a survey of voca- 
ions in the curriculum?’’ ‘‘Some questions 
aised by the development of the new civics’’— 
hese are a few more topics that seem to have been 
mt as challenges to the defenders of things as 
hey are. 


HE Department of Superintendence of the 

National Education Association, reaching 
rosands of village, town, county, and ‘city school 
xecutives, also showed a profound response to 
1eW ideas. Vocational education occupied all of 
me session and part of another. That there is 
nore or less definite relation between one’s all- 
round life in the community and one’s prepara- 
ion for wage-earning, seems to have been admit- 
ed by the topic, ‘‘A state school system for indus- 
rial and social efficiency’’. That not all girls in 
chool are merely biding their time until the arri- 
ral of Prince Charming, or necessarily look upon 
lis coming as the signal for their retirement to 
heir ‘‘proper sphere,’’ would seem to be recog- 
lized by the. subject, ‘‘Vocational training for 
vomen.’’ ‘*The evolution of the training of the 
yorker in industry,’’ may be taken to mean that 
he school is at last coming to see that the break- 
lown of the apprentice system of trade-training, 
las thrown new responsibilities upon it. 

The school is discovering that not all communi- 
ies are alike. The topic, ‘‘Should essentials of a 
ourse of study vary to satisfy social demands in 
lifferent school districts? Within the same dis- 
rict?’’ may be interpreted as a realization that 
nountain children in Kentucky, the sons and 
laughters of ‘‘upper class respectability’’ in 
ndianapolis, and street-urchins in ‘‘Hell’s 
<itchen,’’ do not face the same educational prob- 
ems and difficulties. 

And if not all communities are alike, neither are 
Il children within the same community. The dis- 
overy that what may be educational meat for one 
yerson may be poison for another is relatively 
lew doctrine to those who have done their best to 
nake the public school system a highly greased 
hute, out of which identical products could ulti- 
nately emerge, prepared to pass that conclusive 
est of intellectual, social and moral superiority, 
—the college entrance examination. The framers 
the Cincinnati program held to no such thesis. 


Hivery superintendent of a city between 25,000 and 
250,000 was given an opportunity to hear the 
peculiar needs of the backward pupil, the men. 
tally defective pupil, the bright pupil, the delin- 
quent pupil, and the anemic pupil. 

More heat has for several years past been in 
jected into the debate on the possibility of ‘‘inves 
tigating the efficiency of schools and school sys. 
tems’’ than into that on any other subject. Two 
years ago, one educator declared with trembling 
voice, ‘‘You can no more measure the relation 
between teacher and child than you can measure 
the divine influence of a mother’s love.’’ He was 
answered by the director of a bureau of municipal 
research, who insisted that ‘‘Even such elusive 
qualities as appreciation of music, power of liter 
ary expression, or maternal affection, can be as 
definitely, though not as readily, measured as abil 
ity in spelling, arithmetic, or physical strength.’’ 
A committee on tests and standards of efficiency 
in schools and school systems was created at that 
very session and this committee rendered its fina] 
report at Cincinnati. Meanwhile, it has been 
‘“‘measuring’’ and applying the ‘‘efficiency’’ probe 
to school systems up and down the country. 

One of the most fundamental tasks that the De 
partment of Superintendence has undertaken is an 
examination into methods of securing ‘‘economy 
of time in elementary education.’’ Obviously an 
inquiry into this matter demands at the outset a 
formulation. of the function of elementary educa- 
tion. How many superintendents would have 
agreed a generation or even a decade ago, witb 
the following statement of this function, made at 
Cincinnati by H. B. Wilson, superintendent of 
schools of Topeka, Kansas, on behalf of the Com 
mittee on Heonomy of Time? 

“The current view seems to be that the function of the 
elementary school is to provide those educational oppor 
tunities necessary to insure, with the assistance of the other 
institutions of society, the acquisition on the part of the ele. 
mentary school children of those habits, skills, knowledges, 
ideals, and prejudices which must be made the common prop: 
erty of all, that each, may be an efficient member of an 
aggressive’ democratic society, possessing the mecessary 
equipment to insure the right and profitable use of leisure 
time, the power of self-support and self-direction, the ca- 
pacity and disposition for co-operative effort and, if pos 
sible, the ability to direct others in positions of responsibility 
requiring administrative capacity.” 


Animated by this view, the committee and its 
co-operating investigators have called on the 
earpet each academic subject in turn, compelling 
it to reveal what part of its content is ‘‘essential 
to the needs of modern life and organized so as 
to harmonize with the child’s growth in capacity 
and experience.’? Various tests were applied. 
What facts are needed by people who read current 
magazines intelligently, was one question ad. 
dressed to history and geography. ‘The vocabu- 
laries people actually use were applied to the con. 
tent of spelling courses. And so on. It was 
found, for example, that an overwhelming major- 
ity of superintendents favor the elimination or 
giving of less attention to such topics in arith. 
metic as cube root, apothecaries’ weight, unrea) 
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fractions, alligation, and tables in paper-folding. 
Perhaps the thing that stands out most clearly 
from the Cincinnati - program is the fact that while 
education must still be carried on largely within 
four walls, these walls are falling away from the 
mental vision of the teacher and superintendent. 
The rank and file of our educators are more and 
more seeing children against the background of 
the world at large, and are showing appreciation 
of the fact that most children need to be prepared 
for the part they will play in the world, not for 
the part they might play if they all had the pre- 
dilections and abilities of some educators. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


N the Gospel of Matthew, there is a parable 
which tells us of a certain ‘‘householder’’ who 
went into the market-place one day, and found 
men standing idle. ‘‘And he saith unto them, 
Why stand ye here idle? They say unto him, 
Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto 
them, Go ye into the vineyard.”’ 

Here is an illustration of the only method of 
dealing with the problem of unemployment which 
is worth serious consideration. The answer to 
unemployment is employment! 

This principle is nothing new. We all under- 
stand it perfectly. And yet, under the stress and 
strain of this present winter, we are finding, as a 
hard, cold matter of fact, that the answer to un- 
employment is relief. The search for jobs was 
abandoned long ago, at least as a solution of the 
problem; and we have all of us been busying our- 
selves with the tasks of starting bread-lines, or- 
ganizing ‘‘bundle days,’’ paying rents, and mak- 
ing jobs! The attempt to employ the unemployed 
on any extensive scale, or on any basis of genuine 
employment as contrasted with disguised relief, 
broke down before the winter fairly began. As 
long ago as last December, I heard Frances Kellor 
declare that the problem of the winter was to be 
one of plain, old-fashioned charity—and her 
prophecy has been verified. 

All of which means—what? Simply this: That 
the great American public is still in the antedilu- 
vian economic era of regarding unemployment as 
an emergency to be tided over, and not as a per- 
manent social ill to be cured and thus abolished, 
by adequate social remedies. We handle unem- 
ployment as we handle a fire or a flood. Nay, not 
so well! We learn something from fire and flood 
in the form of fire-proof buildings and _scien- 
tifically constructed waterways, whereas from un- 
employment we learn nothing! 

When will New York regard its problem of un- 
employment exactly as it regarded its problem of 
subway transportation, and give to its solution the 
same years of systematic study, the same appro- 
priations of millions of public funds, and the same 
concentration of stupendous public energies? 
When will the nation look upon this question as it 
looks upon questions of tariff, banking, military 
preparedness, and build up the same system of 
scientific legislation in the one case as in the 
others? Few things in our political life today are 


_ employment insurance, national farm colonies, 
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for a moment comparable to this phenomenon of 
unemployment as a problem for constructive and | 


beneficent statesmanship—and yet few things are} 
more persistently and nonchalantly neglected. One } 


erisis past, we straightway forget the agony and | 


the strain; and then when the next crisis comes, | 
meet it with the same lamentations, the same has- 
tily organized committees, the same bungling and | 
Instead of | 
finding the vineyard for those standing idle in the | 


shameful system of charitable doles. 


market-place, we feed them on a bread-line, huddle | 


them in a municipal lodging house, or give them a } 
loan; pray for warm weather, and thank God: 


when the crocuses bloom! 


So terrible is the burden of this present winton | 


that it is almost as hard to extract cheer from its 
misery as sunshine from cucumbers. 


wretched months will be seen and learned? Are 
not our governmental agencies, together with the | 


public mind which they express, at last shocked | 
into an understanding of this problem and moved | 


to a great resolve to meet it? Is it not at least 
possible that great, far-reaching measures, pro-— 
viding for nation-wide employment bureaus, un- 


and careful adjustment of public works, will soon 
find their way to the federal statute books? If so, 
this at least may comfort us—that the unemployed 
of this one winter will not have starved, shivered 
and wandered homeless in our streets in vain! » 


Joun Haynes Houtmgs. 


BAITING THE I. W. W. | 


[esate great Northwest has more than once put 
the rest of the country in its debt. Principles” 
and practices bearing the marks of real wisdom _ 
and true democracy have not infrequently éma-_ 
nated from the land beyond the Rockies. In work-— 

men’s compensation, in limiting the hours o 

labor for women, in democratizing their elective 
machinery, both people and courts have occasion-_ 
ally shown themselves to be singularly clear- 
sighted. 

By his recent action in disbarring for three 
months an attorney of Marshfield, Ore., Chief 
Justice McBride, of the Oregon Supreme Court, 
has again placed the rest of the country unde 
obligations. There has grown up in recent year 
in various parts of the United States, an attitud 
toward the observance of law that is as sinister 
as it is indefensible. This attitude implies that 
‘‘oood’’ or ‘‘respectable’’ citizens may with im- 
punity break the law when dealing with ‘‘bad’’ or 
‘‘disreputable’’ citizens. 

In Paterson, N. J., leading business men and 
philanthropists thought that the police, sworn to 
enforce the law, ought to have violated it during 
the strike of silk workers in order to rid the city 
of the I. W. W. leaders. The same attitude ap- 
peared in Little Falls, N. Y., during the strike of 
textile workers. It appeared in San Diego, Cal., 
and in Lawrence, Mass. 

In fact, baiting the I. W. W. has become a 
pastime in nearly every place in the United States 


Is it too | 
much to hope, however, that the lesson of these . 


i 


; 


H 
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vhere that organization has made its appearance. 
Members and leaders have had their constitutional 
ights atrociously invaded by officials and by 
‘good’? citizens. . 

The Northwest has had its share in such activ- 
ties. On June 25, 1913, a mob broke into jail in 
Marshfield, Ore., and seized two I. W. W. leaders 
onfined there. Why they were so confined has 
10t been explained. But, quoting the chief jus- 
ice, the mob ‘‘took these two from the jail, placed 
hem aboard a launch, and transported them a 
listance from the city; and, after requiring them 
© kiss the American flag,. ordered them to leave 
he county and not return.’’ 

The same day an associate of the first two I. W. 
W. men ‘‘began publicly to denounce the depor- 
ation of these persons, using profane and boister- 
jus language.’’ Whereupon this associate was 
wrested and thrown into jail on a charge of dis- 
yrderly conduct. Soon after the mob returned and 
(00k him out of jail and deported him in the same 
nanner as they had his fellows. 

This mob was composed of people who would 

lave described themselves as ‘‘respectable’’ citi- 
jens, one of them being Robert O. Graves, a law- 
yer. Disbarment proceedings were begun against 
sraves, and in December, he was disbarred for a 
seriod of three months. 
_ Chief Justice McBride stated in his opinion that 
the I. W. W. agitators had been trying to pro- 
note a general strike and that they had used ‘‘in- 
emperate and seditious language, denouncing the 
United States flag and government and made 
themselves generally obnoxious to a large major- 
ty of the community.’’ But much as the judge 
must have disapproved such methods, he could 
not find therein a justification for a violation of 
the laws by other members of the community. 
Justice McBride’s opinion continues: 

“While the conduct of these men was probably insulting 

0 the feelings of the community, and their denunciation of 
the government and the flag calculated to provoke decent 
sitizens to wrath, and to invite breaches of the peace, this 
jurnishes no legal justification for the course pursued to- 
ward them. This is a land where the law is supreme and en- 
irely adequate to the protection of society, and there is no 
necessity to override the law under the pretext of maintain- 
ing it. If the parties deported were actually guilty of such 
sublic conduct as threatened the peace and good order of 
the city, no doubt there existed in the ordinance of Marsh- 
field penalties for disorderly conduct which would have been 
an effectual remedy against its repetition. 
_ “When a man publicly insults the flag and denounces the 
institutions of his country, he is a disorderly and bad citizen; 
but it is a mistaken patriotism that seeks to suppress one 
breach of the public peace by perpetrating another, however 
great the provocation. In this view of the case the assem- 
bly of persons who deported Edgeworth, Everett, and 
Roberts, even though it may have been composed of men 
ordinarily good and law-abiding citizens, was a lawless as- 
semblage.” 


Possibly the attitude of this Oregon court may 
help to make it clear to those who do not now 
seem to understand, that between ‘‘rough-necks’’ 
who break the law, and ‘‘good citizens’? who 
break the law, there is no clear line of demarca- 


on. . Joun A. Frron. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T, DEVINE 


CIVILIZATION’S HOPE 


T would be most agreeable to forget the war on 
this page, as the subject receives such full con- 
sideration elsewhere in this number. LHighteen 
men and women, of whom the present writer 
is one, and probably the one who has had least to 
do with its composition, join in a statement which 
they hope is a real contribution, however slight it 
may prove to be, towards the peace that shall last. 
The subject is of such transcendent importance, 
such dominating interest, that no apology is need- 
ed for restating some of its main ideas here, in a 
continuation of the line of thought which we have 
already in various ways expressed in discussing 
neutrality, the export of war material, and civ- 
ilization’s peril from the prolongation of war. We 
need not labor the point of our right of protest, 
and we cannot state as clearly as the ‘‘burning 
words’’ drawn from the ‘‘protests of all peoples’” 
by the associated signers, the blights, the injuries, 
the wrongs and the evils of the monstrous outrage 
on civilization which this war is. 

When it comes, however, to the definite propos- 
als of the document, an interpretation may be need- 
ed. Each signer may, of course, prefer to make 
his own interpretation, and none is bound by any 
except his own. The need for interpretation does 
not arise from any ambiguity or lack of force in the 
statement, but rather from its very excellence, its 
poetic beauty, its brilliance of conception and ex- 
pression. The sympathetic reader carried away by 
its stinging phrases may not realize that every 
paragraph has a sober purpose, a definite meaning. 
The message brings into the discussion of peace 
proposals not peace but a sword. These are no 
easy-going, meaningless formulae, to be piously 
accepted and forgotten. | 

Turn back, therefore, gentle reader, to that part 
of the statement called Striking Hands, and read 
it as you’ would read an insurance contract on 
which you aré to. pay semi-annual premiums and 
by which your wife and children are to be provid- 
ed for after your déath. Read it as you would 
read a partnership contract, an oath of office, or 
the draft of a bill which you are asking a legisla- 
ture to pass. 7 

Notice first that we are speaking here not as 
pacifists, but as democrats and freemen, and are 
suggesting, first of all, that hereafter, not cabinets 
and diplomats, not war boards and naval boards, 
not parliamentary committees, but the people 
themselves, or the large body of their representa- 
tives, are to decide after full public discussion 
whether there is to be war; and this refers not 
merely to the final and formal declaration of war, 
but also to these measures, diplomatic or military, 


_ which ereate critical situations or prevent them. 
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We are saying next, and all our big and little 
American Krupps should notice this particularly, 
that just as retribution for murder and assault 
and theft are no longer a private matter, so the 
manufacture of gums and ammunition should cease 
to be a private business. As long as ships and 
forts are needed they should hereafter be built 
and equipped by the governments. All induce- 
ments and persuasions to armaments and their 


use which spring from or are supported by pri-- 


vate profit should disappear forever at the end of 
this war. 


Secret treaties and diplomatic intrigue are to 
disappear. 
protected by understandings and treaties, resting 
upon economie interest and mutual advantage, are 
to take the place of fortified frontiers. A new 
kind of Weltpolitck, a world-organization, as real 
as nationality, expressing a larger social mind, is 
to take the place of—though it must develop 
from-——that vague international law which has 
failed so lamentably to protect bystanders in the 
present severe test. 


After this conflict, cleaving to the heart of 
things, nothing can ever be as it was before. The 
old broken molds will not be patched up to serve 
again. The war cannot end like a law suit. The 
world must find new economic and social concepts. 
Perhaps the Germans may be overwhelmingly 
defeated, and yet see their ideals of compact so- 
cial organization triumph over the more legal, 
more constitutional, more political ideals of their 
chief enemy. Perhaps the Danube and the Rhine 
may one day flow untroubled, as does the Mis- 
sissippi, to the sea, filled with peace-loving na- 
tions embracing within each divergent races, lan- 
guages, and religions, but only common interests 
and ideals. 


natural, based on large and permanent interests 


Open boundaries between nations, ~ 
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Perhaps England may not attain the goals on) 
which her mind is set, and yet find in the outcome | 
of the war release from age-long fears and jeal 
ousies, a wider field for the exercise of her extra 
ordinary power of administrative rule of back 
ward races by consent. 

At any rate, we eighteen, like other Americans. 
believe that no one racial stock has all the de 
sirable germ plasm, and that boundaries shoul 
not be arbitrary, resting on military conquest, bu’ 


honestly sought with every consideration for na 
tive and diverse cultures. ; 4 
Seaports must be open and free from special 
privilege. Colonial exploitation must cease. The | 
conservation of natural resources is a sound pol | 
icy for the whole globe. Factory labor and farm 
labor are to be transformed so that wars will not) 
be necessary to bring out the heroic side of human 
nature or martial music necessary to awaken 
sense of national unity. 
Industry—after the war—will receive the cou | 
centrated attention that war is receiving now. The | 
achieving instincts of men have been thwarted by 
inefficiency, disease, poverty, exploitation. The 
fine old conception of liberty has been perverted 
into a legal fiction under which welfare has been 
sacrificed. We shall not be less free—after the 
war—but we shall try for more rational industrial 
relations. Not through racial, religious, national, 
or class antagonisms but through socialized forms | 
of co-operation, through the recognition of social 
duties and mutual obligations, through the level 
ing-up of ability and the leveling-down of priv- 
ilege, we shall try to make the lasting peace 
after the war—a condition more to be desired by > 
the workers of the world than any state of war car ; 


a 


be or any state of peace has been. ; 


a 


[7 is portentous, and a thing of 


state 

That here at midnight, in our little 
town 

A mourning figure walks, and will 
not rest, 

Near the old courthouse pacing up 
and down, 

Or by his homestead, or in 


shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used 
to play, 
Or through the market, on the well 
worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn stars burn 
away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of 
ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain 
worn shawl, 

Make him the quaint great figure 
that men love, 

The prairie lawyer, master of us 
all 


‘Abraham Lincoln 
Walks At Midnight 


In Springfield, Illinois 
By VacHet LinpsAy 


[From The Congo and Other 
Poems, by Vachel Lindsay. Section 
entitled War, September, 1914. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.25.] 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside 


now. 

He is among us:—As in times be- 
fore! 

And we who toss and lie awake for 
leng 


Breathe deep, and start, to see him 
pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on 
men and kings. 

Yea. when the sick world cries, 

_ how can he sleep? 

loo many peasants 
know not why, 

oo many homesteads in_ black 
terror weep. 


fight, they 


The sins of all the war-lords burn 
his heart. 

He sees the dreadnoughts scouring 
every main. 

He carries on his shawl-wrapped 
shoulders now 

The bitterness, the folly and the 
pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come ;—the shining hope of 
Europe free: 

The league of sober folk, the 
Workers’ earth, 

Bringing long peace to Cornland, 
Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must 
murder still, 

That all his hours of travail here 
for men 

Seem yet in vain. 
bring white peace 

That he may sleep upon his hill 
again ? 


And who will 


trom Gary to N ew York City 


FROM GARY TO NEW 
YORK CITY 


[Continued from page 630.} 


eal work, corresponding to life experi- 
nmces, along with school instruction, so 
hat they may learn why they should 
main in school. 


Much can be done in this direction, he 
ays, by the community activities of the 
chool. The rest can be done by prop- 
rly conducted manual training and do- 
nestic science departments. He has 
ecommended that all children in the 
ixth, seventh and eighth grades at Pub- 
ic School 89 be permitted to have 100 
ninutes instruction every day, for one- 
hird of the school year, in manual 
taining and domestic science. They 
nust be taught, not merely the use of a 
few tools in a play-shop atmosphere, 
gut real work under real workmen. 
This can be done, he says, by letting 
lifferent groups of children work with 
he men who do the school instruction 
and repairing. Here is his idea in his 
own. words: 


“The manual training teacher may ‘ask 
nis boys if they would like to know 
what the work of a real carpenter is 
like. They are not asked if they want 
to be carpenters. They are told that a 
carpenter will come to the school on a 
certain day to do certain work about 
the building. Two or three boys may 
be selected to secure a job with this 
carpenter, as helpers. These particular 
boys directly and the entire class indi- 
rectly now need instruction as to the 
right way to apply for a job. When 
they begin work, they keep a record of 
what they have learned each day by 
observation, asking questions, and direct 
experience. When they return to the 
manual training class because the work 
is finished, or they give up their jobs 
to other boys, the carpenter’s trade is 
discussed frofn every standpoint. The 
same program is followed with the 
school plumber, cabinet-maker, electri- 
cian, heating man, steam-fitter, sheet- 
metal worker, painter and decorator, 
plasterer, mason, cement man, glazier, 
etc. Intelligence concerning trade ac- 
tivities is developed by working with 
real workmen on real work and study- 
ing each trade in a systematic way. 
The reports made in the manual training 
shop may be presented in the auditorium 
by the boys and by the workmen them- 
selves.’ 


“The school building department will 
find it to be advantageous to establish 
a shop in a central location for the 
sheet-metal man, also for the electrician, 
the plumber, and each of the other work- 
men. These shops should be established 
because they are necessary for the 
economical handling of the school re- 
pair and construction work. So the edu- 
cational opportunities are expanded by 
every increase in efficiency in handling 
this school repair and construction work. 


“There is no objection to the addi- 
tion of ‘shops beyond the actual needs of 
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Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia; the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became at 
once the marvel of all the world, 
causing scientists, as well as lay- 
men, to exclaim with wonder. _ 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, inventing, 
developing and perfecting; mak- 
ing improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines, 
cables, switchboards and every 
other piece of apparatus and 
plant required for the transmis- 
3ion of speech. 


| 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the com- 
pletion of a Trans-continental 
Telephone line three thousand 
four hundred miles long, joining 
the Atlantic and the Pacific and 
carrying the human voice instantly 
and distinctly between New York 
and San Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 
located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Asso- 
ciated Companies, and connect- 
ing companies, giving to one 
hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the 
nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


the repair and construction department, 
if you can afford them. In fact these 
co-operative courses can be eliminated 
entirely. My judgment is, however, that 
the amount of absolutely necessary work 
of the type mentioned in the schools is 
sufficient in quantity to provide all of 
the vocational training opportunities for 
the elementary school. 

“Tf it is objected that students cannot 
do good enough work, it must be ob- 


One System 


Unwwersal Service 


served that if their work is not good 
enough for the schools, then they are not 
sufficiently educated to turn out into the 
world of economic industry. Simply, 
their education is incomplete. Responsi- 
bility rests on the schools to perfect it. 
And the having of such real work to 
do offers the best possible educational 
opportunity. The school may also ob- 
ject that such work is slow. If well 
done, it usually is. The school must 
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You Are Particular 


You demand those added little refinements that turn 
necessities into luxuries—that mean the difference between 
“Existing” and “Living.” 

You desire real cleanliness in your surroundings—not 
merely the appearance of it. 

This excellent device protects your mattress and thus 
adds to its life. It makes your sleeping hour more restful, 
your bed more sanitary. That 7s why 


Excelsior Quilting 
Mattress Protectors 


WILL APPEAL TO YOU 


Excelsior pads are expertly made in a modern factory 
from antiseptically clean white wad- 
ding incased in heavy bleached mus- 
lin and quilted both sides by our pat- 
ented machinery. 

These pads are washable and will 
dry as clean, soft and white as new. 
There is a size for every bed or crib. 


Look for this trade mark. Avoid ‘‘Seconds’’ or “None genainewithont 
**Just as Good’”’ pads sold under other labels. TradedMaclkec: 


Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 


TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 
Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


Mlustration is our Outfit No. 75, wi 
ode: nie gordi yok ae Fai wht Send for Catalog No. 3177 
best obtainable, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. — 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


exercise. foresight, and plan a_ tong 
way ahead. Educational opportunities 
must not be thrown away merely be- 
cause it is easier to throw them away} 
than to utilize them. Such action is an} 
evasion of responsibility, and done mere-| 
ly because the work would be difficult.” | 


It is mainly because they depart from} 
his ideas in regard to vocational train 
ing that Mr. Wirt is unwilling to have’ 
the five schools enumerated at the out-} 
set, looked upon as demonstrations of} 
the Gary plan. These schools, he says, | 
organize their vocational work in a dis-} 
tinct department, separated from they 
manual training department and the ral | 
of the school. They secure a six-hour} 


~ day to the vocational department alone: | 


Much of the work done by pupils in this | 
vocational department is not real work. | 
The program of these schools, moreover, | 
is too rigid, requiring pupils to choose 
between the extremes of too much vo=} 
cational work with little academic work, | 
or too little vocational work to be worth} 
while. . The vocational classes in these 
schools, he points out, do not use the} 
auditorium alternately; and they use the: 
playground only after school when other 
children are there, so that congestion re= | 
sults. The programs at these schools, 
he declares, are only half-way between 
the traditional program and the new | 
program at Public School 89, and se | 
cure only the inconveniences of a mul 
tiple use of the school plant with few 
of the compensating advantages. 


The question was askéd at the outset, 
What kind of street-cars could be af- 
forded if every person who rides had 
his own private seat constantly reserved . 
for him? We should, Mr. Wirt answers, 
be practically thrown back on the days 
of the one-horse shay. Yet that, he in=” 
sists, is what New York city has been 
trying to do'with its public schools. In 
order that each pupil might have his or 
her own exclusive seat in a classroom, 
New York city has spent $105,000,000- 
in the past fifteen years, and is now 
asking for between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000 more to take care of what is” 
thought to be the present overcrowding. 
Only a few days ago, Superintenden 
Maxwell, with the Gary demonstrati 
three and a half months old, recom 
mended in his annual report that th 
Board of Estimate and Apportionmen 
be induced to grant not less than $10, 
000,000 for necessary sites for elemen 
tary school buildings. 

Obviously the city cannot, at this rate. 
hope to seat its school population on th 
one-desk-for-each-pupil plan. By th 
expenditure, says Mr. Wirt, of $35, 
on a gymnasium and swimming-pool, tw 
rooms for a branch of the public library 
equipment for science laboratories an 
auditorium, drawing and music studios 
and ward-robes, the capacity of Publi 
School 89 can be permanently increasé 
by sixteen classes, which will provid 
for all..possible overcrowding for years 
to come. By selecting 100 schools in 
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ifferent congested sections of the city 
id spending an average of $40,000 on 
uch, 2,000 rooms, he declares, can be 
ided to New York’s schools; and these, 
ith duplicate programs, will practically 
lieve the city’s present overcrowding 
ta total expenditure of only $4,000,000. 
If Mr. Wirt’s ideas prove successful 
1 New York city, the presumption will 
= that any city can adopt them. Mean- 
hile, New York owes it to her 800,000 
shool children to give Mr. Wirt every 
ossible facility, both moral and finan- 
al, for fully demonstrating the worth 
f his plans. 
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ationality from gaining a prepondera- 
ng. influence on the court. To make 
s members as independent from any 
ational ties as it is humanly possible 
) do, ample salaries—let us say, $20,000, 
llowing for the necessary provision of 
ensions for dependents—should be pro- 
ided and paid by the court itself. The 
ppointments should be for life and the 
osts defrayed by all nations according 
) population. 

Divisions of this international . su- 
reme, court should for reasons. of,.ex- 
ediency, sit at different centers of com- 
nication: | Copenhagen, ... Hamburg, 
iverpool, Gibraltar, Malta, -Constantin- 
ple, Alexandria, Cape Town, Bagdad, 
olombo,, Singapore, Hongkong, Tien- 
sin, Yokohama, Melbourne, San Fran- 
isco, Panama, Buenos Ayres, and New 
‘ork., There the different minor cases 
elonging to the domain of Le Droit 
nternational., Privé, as. marriage, di- 
orce, inheritance of property, banking 
‘ansactions,. freight pees etc., 
1ould be, quickly settled. 

The. remaining divisions are quite suf- 
cient to handle the more general im- 
ortant questions that do not demand an 
nmediate solution. They can appropri- 
tely, be, located at the Peace Palace at 
1¢ Hague, forming .a central forum. 
his alone would be competent to take 
ction against. the citizens:of such na- 
ons as happened not to carry out.a de- 
ision rendered, by. any,, division of the 
upreme court. ; 

To enforce its een the . interna- 
onal. supreme court possesses many 
leans,..jf the previous principles gain a 
eneral acceptance. In case a judg- 
lent delivered by the supreme court 
fas not executed, it could proclaim a 
eneral moratorium against the citi- 
ens of the recalcitrant nation, or a gen- 
tal boycott of intercourse with .them, 
nd so forth. Finally, the supreme court 
ould, order its maritime police force to 
eize_ and confiscate all ships and floating 
1erchandise belonging to such citizens, 
tha: very soon would press their gov- 
rnment to obey the authority of the in- 
tional court.. 
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When universal free trade makes it 
possible for every community to special- 
ize according to natural possibilities, no 
nation could long afford to have its com- 
merce and trade thus interfered with. 

But the essence of the authority of 
this supreme court lies in the fact that 
the general acceptance of these cardinal 
principles, followed by disarmament, 
would hasten the development of such 
an international or cosmopolitan con- 
science that there is little likelihood that 
the court would ever have to resort to 
force. This international conscience is 
already in the air. The ardent suing 
for the moral support of the United 
States and other neutrals by all parties 
in the present struggle, forms in this 
respect one of the most promising fore- 
bodings that the Golden Age is close at 


hand. ‘Meanwhile, it is desirable that 
the international supreme court should 
limit the pressure which it may have 
to exert to individuals who compose a 
nation and who really are severally re- 
sponsible for its international behavior, 
whether they submit to an autocracy or 
control their own government. Only 
in this way can the idea of humanity 
prevail over the old conception of the 
state. 

In this connection it may be expedi- 
ent to touch upon two very dangerous 
theories that unthinking pacifists often 
put forward. One is the necessity for 
the establishment of the democratic 
form of government all over the globe. 
The advocacy of any special forms of 
government outside our own national 
borders is in itself, if undertaken by 
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state action, a warlike step. If we do 
not want other peoples to interfere with | \ 
us, we ourselves, must scrupulously ab | 
stain from interfering with them. Peace 
can be secured only if national action 
really is confined within the national 
borders. q 

This brings us to the second theonfl 
which is equally unsuitable for the aim 
that the pacifists pretend to have in 
view. Many of them desire the creation | 
of an international parliament, which | 
would be as undesirable as it is incapable 
of realization. Its constant advocacy } 
must for that very reason discredit i? 
peace-movement. Where should such 
parliament sit? How would it be pos | 
sible to enable its members keep in touch | 
with local conditions as is necessary if | 
they are to be real spokesmen of the | 
territories which they should represent? | 
If the international legislature counted 
only six hundred members—which al] 
ready is a far greater number than 
profitably can make up a deliberating as: _ 
sembly—each member would represent | 
a constituency of some three million © 
people! Of how many intellectual | 
giants would such a parliament have to | 
consist in order to make the discussion } 
of any question really relevant? ae} 

Nay, the conditions of different parts | 
of the earth are fortunately so diverse | 
as to make absolutely impossible thea 
administration of such a monstrous an 
dangerous institution as an internation- 
al parliament. It would be the most re- 
actionary institution ever conceived by | 
the folly of mankind. For any pro 
posed change there would only be a few | 
really competent spokesmen, All th 
other members of this still-born assem 
bly would oppose them because there are 
very few reforms which are really suit- 
able to all natural conditions. People 
who talk about an international parlia- 
ment must either overlook the fact that 
the great majority of mankind is bound — 
to earth or secretly advocate the re-— 
placement of the autocracy of the swore 
by the tyranny of theoretic speculation! | 

To secure real progress, which after _ 
all is the result of innumerable experi- 
ences, decentralization on as many _ 
fields as possible is essential. The work- 
ing sphere of the central internationz 
authority must therefore be confined to 
a minimum. It will be quite large 
enough if it is limited to the field which 
the writer has assigned to the interna- 
tional supreme court. 

As for the international maritime po 
lice fleet, it would control the naviga- 
tion on the high seas and prevent pi 
racy. About one hundred small cruisers 
and river gunboats (the latter for 
Chinese rivers) would be sufficient 
They could with advantage be manned 
by sailors from some small seafaring 
democratic nations without political, ece 
nomic, or colonial ambitions, like Nor. 
way and Denmark. As its headqua 
ters, Malta, whose population should b 
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and where the ar- 
senal can be enlarged in order to be 
able to maintain the material in full 
efficiency, suggests itself. 


pede independent, 


With the principles of nationality, 
free trade, world-citizenship and an in- 
ternational supreme court, firmly estab- 
lished, there is no need or fear of’ na- 
tional action outside of national bor- 
ders. With every frontier open not only 
for scientific, intellectual and financial, 
but also for commercial, exchange there 
is neither need nor excuse for wanting 
to impose any sort of culture upon an 
alien nation. The maritime police force 
under the authority of the supreme court 
watches over the peace of the high seas. 
National armies and navies become 
superfluous. The ships and other war- 
like material can at once be destroyed, 
as well as all the armament works. 

To prevent any nation from secretly 
making warlike preparations the num- 
ber and terms of enlistment for the na- 
tional police forces should be fixed ac- 
cording to a simple and uniferm stand- 
ard, controlled by the international su- 
preme court to which the police esti- 
mates of all states should yearly be sub- 
mitted. 

With a maximum total of one police- 
man for every 500 inhabitants, whether 
divided into national (federal), munici- 
pal, county, or local police forces or 
not, the grand total of all national po- 
lice forces would scarcely exceed 3,- 
600,000 men. As they would rarely use 
their firearms a yearly output of 120,- 
00 rifles would suffice. Consequently, 
the retention of one single rifle fac- 
ory would cover the needs of the 
whole world. It might with advantage 
be placed under the control of the 
United States government as a federal 
institution from which all nations could 
obtain their quota of rifles-at cost price. 
Ammunition could be manufactured in 
Australia, which is as far removed 
from Europe as from America. The in- 
fernational maritime police which con- 
itols the seas, would be able to prevent 
any attempt to get hold of the requisites 
for armed struggle on a large scale. 

Provisionally, a limited number of 
some of the present armies and their 
equipment would have to be kept in 
order to disarm those parts of the world, 
principally situated in the north of 
Africa and near Asia, where the popu- 
lation goes about its daily business arm- 
2d with rifles, and where, for that very 
reason, equal justice to foreigners can 
never be guaranteed. The destruction 
of the armament works all over the 
sarth would very soon make it impos- 
sible for the population of these coun- 
Ties to resist. Elsewhere, as in Mex- 
ico, revolutionary movements would also 
licker out for want of arms and am- 

munition. 

Thus the ane exempted from the 
yereral disbandment would ere long 
become superfluous. In the meantime, 
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the international supreme court would 
at fixed periods scrutinize and gradual- 
ly diminish their strength. In the mari- 
time police fleet the supreme court has 
a means of preventing their transporta- 
tion to other territories than those al- 
lotted to them. 

In those areas, or colonies, where the 
administration still has to be in the 
hands of an alien government, the prin- 
ciple of a world-citizenship must include 
the right of admission for citizens of 
all countries. The only equitable and 
practical basis on which such a pro- 
vision can be made is to fix this right 
of admission according to population. 
With universal free trade and full 
equality of treatment between individu- 
als of different nationalities, no’ other 
special advantages will then accrue to 
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the citizens of the administering nation 
than those which of necessity must arise. 
thanks to a longer association with the 
area in question. These are quite legi- 
timate. They are the results of enter- 
prise and expenditure undertaken when 
those nations who now complain about 
the lack of colonies failed to use their 
opportunities owing to internecine war- 
fare or other equally self-inflicted evils 

As a consequence of this provision. 
the indiscriminate and mainly rhetorical 
cry for a place in the sun will loose 
much of its force. The white man’s 
burden will gradually appear in its true 
light to the taxpayer of the home coun- 
try. 

With a world-citizenship and univer- 
sal free trade there is no real need for 
altering the partition of the disorderly 
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portions of the earth. As a result of 
this war, India will further approach the 
of full self-government. The 
German colonies in the Pacific and in 
South Africa must be left with those 
self-governing partners and allies of the 
British Empire which have been obliged 
to make heavy sacrifices for their oc- 
cupation. But when the menace of the 
German army and navy no longer exist, 
there is every reason why the overflow 
of the administrative talent of Ger- 
many should be given a renewed chance 
to participate in the common work of 
civilization, both in her other African 
colonies and in some parts of the pres- 
ent Turkish empire. 

The partition of these misgoverned 
and disorderly regions whose misery is 
entirely due to the inanity of diplomacy 
will provide a fitting funeral service for 
the passing away of the old order of 
things. _It must needs be part of the 
work of the great congress who will 
have to settle the war and inaugurate 
the new era when statesmanship will 
mean a true reading of the tendencies 
of life. and not futile attempts to de- 
fraud the vast majority of mankind of 
the ever-ripening fruits of constantly 
growing knowledge. 

A hundred years ago, the interests 
of the governments were put above the 
interests of the peoples. In 1915, this 


‘order must be reversed. The Congress 


of Washington must undo and outdo the 
work of the Congress of Vienna. The 
latter ‘consecrated the organization of 
modern diplomacy and thus sowed the 
seeds of all the wars of the last hundred 
The coming congress can make 
this. war the last of all wars by totally 
abolishing all diplomacy and all foreign 
policy. The real and the only way to 
control diplomacy is to shut the doors 
of every’ state department and foreign 
office in the world. 

Diplomacy, which bears such a large 


"share in all the stupid crimes which the 


spirit of aggression, narrow-mindedness, 
and ignorance.-has. committed against 
humanity, will forever be gone when 
there is no dominance to be exerted 
over unwilling nationalities; no commer- 
cialior political: treaty to make or un- 
make, no interference to be undertaken 
on behalf of private individuals, no 
political alliance to knit in order to 
make use of armies and navies. Em- 
bassies, legations, and consulates, with 
their tiresome pretense and false infor- 
mation, will no longer be necessary. The 
useful relations between the different 
nations will be left to those hard-work- 
ing silent experts who already make it 
possible for each one of us to be in daily 
communication with the  antipodes 
through post and _ telegraph, who ar- 
range connecting time-tables of the rail- 
way systems of adjoining countries and 
who in a thousand other international 
gatherings exchange the fruits of indus- 
trial and scientific labor. 
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Ethically, the results of such a change | 
would be almost immeasurable. Secrecy | 
and dishonesty would no longer be 
necessary in political affairs from the 
moment that the state is shorn of its” 
fraudulent garb of being an entity | 
international relations. Nobody would | 
tolerate any public man who displayed 
other standards of morality in interna: ) 
tional or national affairs than those ac | 
cepted in private life. The press would 
become cleaner. 

The only people who, perhaps at the 
beginning would lose, are the investors — 
in the armament trade, the anonymous 
scare scribblers, and the military and 
naval—professions. But disarmament 
would enable the armament industry to | 
find a profitable employment in develop- | 
ing the unexploited regions of the earth | 
by freeing huge sums of money for in-— 
creasing the material outfit of colonies | 
and backward countries, and for the 
general speeding-up of social reform of - 
all kinds which would follow upon the - 
establishment of permanent universal 
peace. The development would be so 
gigantic and so multifarious as to satis-— 
fy even the most fanciful pens. | 

As for the officers, many of them will - 
continue to die as long as the war goes — 
on. A still greater number will be 
wounded, and even the unscathed will, 
a few months hence, have seen enough 
of the horrors of the battlefields to be 
heartily sick of war. So will the major 
part of the population of Europe be 
when almost every home weeps over 
dead or mained, and all begin to suffer 
from the long cessation of productive 
work. 

Then the time will be ripe for the 
mediation of the United States, whose 
President enjoys the respect of the 
whole world: Whatever-his message to 
civilization might be at the decisive 
hour, all nations are sure to willingly 
listen. It depends upon the citizens of 
America to make it as simple and com- 
prehensive as possible. They have now 
a unique opportunity to show to the 
world at large that a great America is 
a country which does something great 
for the whole of mankind, just as they 
call that man a great citizen who bene- 
fits the United States. In this work the 
United States can count not only upon 
the support of all neutral states, but 
also upon the concurrence of those bel- 
ligerents which fight against the attempt 
to dominate ‘the world by force. When 
the latter are faced by such a majority, 
they must sooner or later yield to the 
dictates of reason. 

But to fulfil their great mission, the 
people of America must display in their 
thinking a little of that courage which 
now runs to waste on the blood- soaked 
fields of Europe, because men have been 
taught to die for their country. It 
ought to teach mankind a far nobler 
conception, that of living for their coun- 
try. ; 
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